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TRUNK ENGINES AND HOISTING MACHIN- 
The annexed engraving, Fig. 1, represents 
an improved Trunk engine that is simple, 
compact and strong. It is usual in this de- 
scription of engine, to have a hollow, cylin- 
drical casing, or “ trunk,” which is fastened 
to the upper face of the piston, this casing 
being made to slide steam-tight through the 
cylinder cover, in the same manner as the 
piston-rod in an ordinary engine. The lower 
end of the connecting-rod descends through 
the, hollow trunk to the upper side of the 
piston, to which it is jointed, the top of the 
counecting-rod being connected as . usual 
with the crank-pin. Thus neither piston- 
rod nor parallel motivn are required, since 
the connecting-rod has space to vibrate 
within the hollow trank. ‘The effective area 
of the piston is, of course, diminished by 
the area of the trunk, the surface of the pis- 
ton within the steam cylinder being annular 
where the trunk is attached. By reference 
to the cut, Fig. 1, it will be seen and un- 
derstood that the trunk, B, instead of being 
of the usual cylindrical shape, is made of 
oblong form in its horizontal section and in 
; the direction of the lateral movement of the 
i connecting-rod working through the same. 
By this means a smaller cylinder is required, { 
and a greater area of piston is secured than 
in the trunk engines heretofore devised. 2 
bis inereased area of the piston of course — 
ensures a proportionately greater stroke, 
which, in practice, is found to be more than * 
twice that obtainable in the ordinary engines 


ity of their stopping at the “ dead points” of 
the stroke is prevented, and injury and in- 
convenience provided against. 

In the operation of hoisting, the power 
of the engine is exerted simply to wind the 
rope upon the drum and thus raise the load, 
it being only necessary to make the pinion 
loose upon its shaft, by throwing it out of 
gear with the clutch just herein described, in 
order to permit the reverse movement of the 
drum, to unwind the rope and bring the parts 
to their original position preparatory to an- 
other hoist. The too rapid movement of the 
same may be prevented by the action of a 
strap-brake, arranged upon or around a suit- 
able disk or wheel provided upon that end 
of the drum opposite that at which the spur- 
wheel is secured, as shown at the right-hand 
end of the engraving, this brake being oper- 
ated or forced in frictional contact with the 
periphery of such disk by a suitable horizon- 
tal lever. 

In some instances where it is requisite to 
lower as well as raise the load, as, for in- 
stance, in working the elevators of hotels 
and other buildings, instead of connecting 
the driving mechanism with the winding- 
drum, as represented in the cut, the engines 
may be fitted with valves actuated by suita- 
ble reversing gear, so that the motion cf the 
drum is reversed by the motive-power, and 
the load or elevator lowered with a regul r 
and, if desired, a determinate speed. lo 
other cases, where a portable hoisting de- 
vice is required, it is proposed to place the 
entire apparatus, including the requisite 


; of this class. steam boiler, upon a wooden platform sup- 
J ‘Yo provide for tightening the brasses, A, theowh 
of the connecting-rod, this rod is made of 


may be moved from place to place, and et.- 
. ployed with the greatest facility for apy of 
BACON’S IMPFOVED TRUNK ENGINE.—Fig. 1. the purposes to which this class of machic- 
ery is commonly applied. .,'This 
hoisting apparatus is suitable for 
stores, warehouses, mills, mines, 
quarries, etc.,and for unloading coal 
and merchandise. 
All farther information may be 
obtained from the manufacturers, 
450 West street, New York City, 
where also can be seen and obtained 
drawings of a hand-boisting appara- 
tus, on the same principle as the 
steam elevator, but worked by hand, 
with a crank. This machine is in- 
tended to hoist articles of consider- 
able weight, and can be erected and 
used where steam-hoisting appara- 
tus is inadmissible or not wanted. $; 


} strong pipe, with the stub and lower end 
; welded on. Inside this is a rod, which fits 
: between a small plate on the back of the 
inside box and the gib. By this ar- 
rangement, the boxes in both ends 
of the connecting-rod are simulta- 
neously tightened. This description 
ot engine can be made with a single 
cylinder or double cylinders. It has 
the ordinary eccentric, slide valve, 
governor, fly-wheel, etc., and is com- 
plete in all its parts. 
| 


Fig. 2 represents a combination 
of a steam-engine with a hoisting 
apparatus, a patent for which has 
been applied for, by E. C. Bacon, of 
the firm of Brooks & Bacon, who 
are the inventors and manufacturers 
of the machinery we here describe. 
This heisting apparatus, like the 
engine, is simple ana compact, is al- 
ways ready for transportation, with- 
out taking to pieces, and can be 
set up and worked at very short 
notice. 

The winding-dram is furnished at 
one end with a strong spur-wheel, 
which gears into a pinion placed 
loose upon the driving-shaft, bat 
made fast when the machine is in 
use for hoisting, by means of a suit- 
able clatch arranged upon the shaft 
just mentioned, and operated by a 
lever represented in the engraving 
a3 extending upward. The driving 
a4 shaft is furnished at each end with 
a crank, to which is connected the 


Sun-Spots. 

Before the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, at a meet- 
ing, held April 14th, 1868, Mr. S. 
Broughton said that, on recently ob- 
serving with bigh powers a group of 
fine spots on the sun, one of which 
wa: of considerable magaitude, it 0 - 
curred to him to remove the dark 
glass, and by keeping the eye much 
beyond the focus of the heating 
rays, and at such a distance that the 
spot almost filled the apparent field 
of the eye-piece, to see if any phe- 
nomena could be observed different 
piston-rod of an upright cylinder from those seen through the dari 


engine, such engine being preferably glass. The spot was at once 
of the kind and pattern described BACON’S IMPROVED HOISTING APPARATUS,.—Fig. 2. to be of a dark red ; bat thinking 


ie By thus driving ths shaft by power applied] simulta-! same when in use avoided, but, more than, this, the cranks be-| this perhaps might be from the strong contrast of color, he at- 
neously at both ends, not only ig all danger of wrenching the| ing arranged in positions at right angles to each other, any liabil- |'tached a disc of plaster of Paris to the telescope, and projec- 
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ted the image of the spot on it. On looking at this with a 
common pocket magnifier, the image was observed to be a 
dark blood red, although the observatory was not darkened, 
and the disc merely shielded from the direct rays by an inter- 
vening obaque substance. If these observatiors are confirmed, 
it will corroborate the opinion long held that the ay are 
not black, but appear so by contrast, and, as it wou 

irom the intervention of the colored glass. 


SENSIBLE IDEAS ON MINING METHODS. 


In regard to “ Reforms in Mining,” the San Francisco Bul- 
letin bas advanced some ideas that cut into the heart of the 
matter. An application of system, economy, common sense 
and patience, in mining enterprises, is the main features in 
the important lesson taught him who has the opportunity to 
read the following lines, taken from the above mentioned jour- 
nal. We gladly give space to them. They are just what are 
wanted, in order to help on the work of inaugurating a ra- 
tional system of mining, in contradistinction to the fool-hardy, 
hap-hazard procedure, that has, in so many instances, left 


nothing but ruin in its track. 


“ Several of the papers published in the mining districts of 
California have lately urged the necessity of co-operation 
among miners in the testing and working of quartz lodes. 
The Amador Ledger suggests the formation of joint stock iv- 
corporated companies, with a capital of say $10,000, twenty 
per cent. paid up, to prospect new lodes, taking a mortgage 
or an interest in the lodes as security or payment on their in- 
vestment. Such companies would be able to select experi- 
enced workmen, and prosecute the test economically, and 
miners would not, meanwhile, be losing their time. The Ne- 
vada Gazette adds to this suggestion that the rock extracted 
be crushed at a custom mill, by contract, till the company 
have a sufficient amount of money of their own to build a ten- 
stamp mill capable of ready enlargement when necessary. 
This — the Gazette intimates, would put quartz mining on 

ependent cash basis. We may add that thegrand error 
in the business has been to invest largely, on borrowed capi- 
tal, in extensive machinery and buildings. before the mine was 
well tested. The result has been in most cases, especially in 
Washoe, that the first great product of the mine, from the 
most accessible ore, has been swallowed up to meet costs, and 
that wken the working became more difficult, the original 
owners were bankrupt. The most profitable mines, to owners 
of small means, have been those which have been so worked 
as to pay their own way and afford a sinking fund for better 
appliances, after the lode has been well tested. First the 
aristra, then the eight or ten-stamp mill, then the twenty or 
forty-stamp mill—all out of the earnings of the mine—such is 
the history of many of the best lodes in the State, which do 
not figure in the stock quotations, but have nevertheless made 
numerous fortunes. The failure of many promising lodes is 
due entirely to the peculiar anxiety of Californians to “ get 
rich” ina hurry. Great risks are taken, and great reverses 
follow. With more patience, more care, and more economy, 
there would be far more success. The suggestion for co-op- 
eration in mining operations might be extended to placer 
mines, which are wrought with even less system and economy 
in many instances than lode mines. A placer can be worked 
in some sort without capital or co-operation. There are still 
surface diggings that can be worked by only one or two individ- 
uals with the humblest appliances. Operations in the deep 
gravel diggings, whether hydraulic, tunnel or cement crushing, 


en in 


cannot be so simply managed, yet there is too much desultory, 


irregalar and inharmonious management nevertheless. In one 


small district there will be many small companies working ad- 
joining claims on different plans at enormous eost. Instead 
of combining to dig a single great drain tunnel, for instance, 
and having a partnership in the tail sluicings, every company 
will run a separate tunnel, which may or may not be rightly 
calculated, and is quite as likely to serve only a temporary 


purpose as the permanent use intended. In a majority of 


case3 it would make the difference between success and fail- 
ure, if all the c’aims on one hill that are conveniently situated 
for one comprehensive system of working, were combined and 
held by pro rata shares and worked under an intelligent cen- 
tral management. The plan is entirely practicable. The 
only plausible objection is that some claims might be thought 
richer than others adjoining it ; but all old miners know that 
the richer claim of to-day may be the poorer one of to-morrow, 
or vice versa, and thus in the long run, by the co-operative 
plan, there would be a fair average product with reduced ex- 
penses and speedier profits. The separate plan of working 
adjoining placer claims of small extent, has ruined thousands 
of fine fellows who would have been successful had they com- 
bined their interests and labors. We could cite particular 
districts, within our familiar knowledge, where eight or ten 
small associations have run as many different tunnels through 
hard rock, spending three to six years, and from $20,000 to 
100,000 each in the work, living on hope, on small occasional 
earnings, and on loans, often finding in the sequel, that the 
tunnel was too higt, and that one or two main tunnels from 
the right points would have sufficed for the whole hill and 
have cost fur less time and money. Such lessons as these 
ought not to be disregarded, and the mining journals could in 
no way be more useful than in discussing them, and stating 


the practical reforms they suggest. One of the benefits of 


selling placer mining lands, as advocated in this journal, would 
be to compel more combination and system in working them.” 


One of the curious freaks of a recent earthquake at Virginia 
City, Nevada, is thue related by a local paper: “In the Cole 
tunnel, from which a large stream of water has been pouring 
for months, the volume was increased sixteen cubic inches by 
the earthquake, and the flow has been steady all day at that 


figure—coming out steaming hot, where before the water was 
cold. 


a@ Gold prospecting in Siberia is carried on after a somewhat 
singular plan. The mines are an object of much attention on the part of the 
Russian government, and while it is opened tree for any one to search for gold 
deposits in any part of the territory, the successful discoverer is obliged to 
report to the nearest government official, who apportions him a space of about 
four square miles, on condition that all the precious metal he obtains is to be 
carried W a government depot, where it is coined into money, the proceeds 
less fifteen per cent. for expeuses, being then paid to the discoverer. : 

a= A new ventilating apparatus has been tried in a novel man- 
per ip the Prussian House of Representatives at Berlin. Three hundred men 
were supplied with cigars and ordered to smoke. At the end of three hours 


the temperature was raised but one degree, and the atmosphere was compara- 
tively pure, 


d seem, 
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Boise Basin is a very rich placer district, well timbered with 
forests of pine, and well supplied with water. Mining is in a 
prosperous condition here ; the flumes are substantially built, 
and the hydraulics of the most approved construction. These 
mines were discovered in August, 1862, by a party from Walla- 
Walla, under the direction of a an named Grimes. on a branch 
of Moore’s creek, not far from Centreville. In a few days after 
the discovery, Grimes was killed by the Indians; his party re- 
treated to Walla-Walla, where they procured reinforcements, 
and, returning, built a fort about four miles above Centreville. 
There they remained through the winter. Soon gold was dis- 
covered on Granite creek, Elk creek and Moore’s creek, the out- 
let to the water of the basin. The mines proving extensive and 
the gold evenly distributed, a great number of claims were 
speedily lecated, and they paid well. For the jfirst year or two 
the miuers did a good business. Timber and water being abun- 
dant, they were enabled to work their claims to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The country rock is granite, and the gravel containing 
the gold has but little quartz. sand or boulders in it.. Generally 
the quartz veins in the basin are soft : when detached and washed 
down a short distance in the stream, the quartz is finely pulver- 
ized and the gold liberated. In mills these ores are crushed 
with great facility. A large portion of the soil is staineared by 
oxide of iron, and contains a small amount of gold. The beds 
of the creeks and gulches have yielded well, and have, in some 
instances, been worked over as many as four times. Many of 
the streams have ancient beds of gravel, doubtless rich, below 
the present beds. On the sides and tops of the adjacent hills 
are masses of clay and gravel that yield handsomely. In some 
instances, as at Placerville, the miners come to a bed of clay, 
which has been mistaken for the bed-rock. On sinking a shaft 
through it, a rich stratum of gravel is found. Ditches from a 
mile to seven miles in length have been constructed in the basin, 
their capacity varying trom 300 to 3,000 inches, costing from 
$10,000 to $30,000. Like the small ditches in Ualifornia, they 
have paid the cost of their construction and a profit to their own- 
ers. Large ditches generally entail a loss to their projectors. 
Where a large amount of water is brought into a mining dis- 
trict, the mines, unless very extensive, are soon exhausted. Sixty 
to eighty cents an inch are the rates charged here for the use of 
water for twenty-four hours. In some of the hydraulic claims 
work is continued day and night, as few or no companies have 
reservoirs. Where lumber is so abundant the creek and guiches 
ought generally to pay to flume. Want of fall is probably the 
reason why many of ibem have not been flumed. By the use of 
similar machinery to that recommended for Alder gulch, in Mon- 
tana, fluming would be rendered profitable in some cases where 
it is not now used. Except in the construction of flumes, placer 
operations in Buise Basin are conducted with considerable skill. 
Quartz mining bas been conducted with different degrees of skill 
and with varied success. One company called the Elk Horn is 
composed of four miners, who all work in the mill and mines, 
giving constant personal supervision to both, and although their 
ore is not ricber than that of other mines, and their mill nowise 
superior to the ordinary mills of the couniry, their enterprise 
bas been uniformly successful. The Elk Horn is a small vein a 
foot to eighteen inches in thickness ; the mill in the same ratio, 
having only five stamps. This correspondence of the mill to the 
actual resources of the mines is doubtless a prominent cause of 
success. The best yield which has been obtained by the com- 
pany from large amounts of ore is $40 per ton, which, with their 
economical management, affords a good profit. On Granite creek 
are a number of veins with quartz so soft that two-thirds of the 
vein stuff can be washed in a common rocker without any previ- 
ous crushing. 


BY T. P. PEMBERTON. 


DRAWING TOOLS AND INSTRUMENTS. 


In addition to the large bow pen or drawing compass illus- 
trated and described in Lesson No. 5, there are several other 
instruments required in architectural and mechanical drawing, 
which may be always found in a complete set of first-class 
drawing tools. These the student can examine at the store 
of any mathematical instrument maker. We would again 
caution him, however, never to purchase inferior cases of in- 
struments, but to select and procure such as are perfect in their 
joints and points, as these, with proper care, will last a life- 
time. A full set, or a complete case of first-class instruments, 
is expensive, but each instrament can generally be purchased 
separately, and it is far better and more advantageous to 
possess a few of the best tools than numerous worthless ones. 
The common articles generally used in schools are not likely 
to please or encourage even the school-boy in his studies of 
geometry and mathematics. We will, therefore, give the 
names, and describe the use of those first-class instruments 
which every professional draftsman needs. We would first of 
all remind the student that these instruments are intended to 
make circles, curves, and straight lines, and if he will examine 
any piece of mechanical drawing he will find that it consists 
altogether of straight lines, curves, ard a combination of the 
same. These lines and curves are first \drawn with lead 
pencils, and then, when considered correct, are inked in with 
India ink, of which we shall speak hereafter. The following 
is a list of instruments that may serve as a guide to the stu- 
dent in his selection of the same : 

1. Large Bow Pen, with attachments. For forming large 
circles and portions of a circle. 

2. Smaller Bow Pen, with pen and pencil leg, extension 
bar, adjusting screws, etc. For drawing medium sized circles 
and portions of a circle. 

3. Steel Spring Bow Pencil. For making small circles from 
1 inch down to less than 1-16th inch diameter. 

4. Steel Spring Bow Pen. For making small circles from 
1 inch down to less than 1-16th inch diameter. 

5. Steel Spring Stepping Dividers. For taking small 
measurements. 

6. Drawing or Lining Pens, of different sizes. For drawing 
straight lines and irregular curves. 

7. Proportional Compass. For transferring the drawings 
to an enlarged or reduced scale. 

8. Protractor. For measuring and obtaining angles, de- 
grees of the circle, &c. 

9. Beam Compass. For drawing circles or portiens of a 
circle that are of larger radii than the bow compass will ad- 
mit. 

10. Horn Centres. Used where a large number of circles 
are to be drawn from one centre, and for preventing large holes, 
in the paper or board from the compass points. 

11. Plain Ivory Scale. Containing small scales, angles, 
chords, &c. 

_ 12. Irregular Curves 
of different sizes, made 
of hard wood. For 
drawing curves which 
are not arcs of a circle. 

13. Elliptical Curves, 
of different sizes, made 
of hard wood. These 
are now made in sets, 
and prove exceedingly 
useful to the drafts- 
man. They are from 
6 inches to 3 of an inch 
in length, and if made 
correctly save a large 
amount of work and 
trouble. 


14. Drawing Pins or Thumb Tacks. For holding down 
paper. 


THE ORO FINO MINE. 


The Oro Fino is one of the most productive mines in Idaho. 
The vein is large and well defined, and the gold generally dit- 
fused through the vein-stone. It was discovered in iollowing up 
« placer deposit to the vein, on each side of the ridges in which 
it is situated. The first work done upon it as a quartz mine was 
by Moore and Fogus, who took a large amount of ore from near 
the surface, which paid handsomely. Becoming involved in 
other enterprises, they failed. under a heavy indebtedness to 
their workmen. By an arrangement with other creditors the 
workmen took the mine, agreeing to pay a certain proportion of 
the proceeds. Moore & Fogus left itin bad condition for work- 
ing, and the men who undertook to work it had but limited 
means. By perseverance, however, they paid off the debt ; then 
opened the mine deeper than it bad been opened before, and 
found a great increase in its richness. The company is kuown 
as the “Oro Fino and Morning Star.” A recent crushing of 80 
tons yielded $160 to the ton ; and it is probably now paying the 
owners a good profit. Ata meeting of the stockholders held on 
ihe 17th of September last, an elaborate report of the mine was 
presented, from which the following is extracted : 

* Work was commenced in the mine April 28th ; since which 
time two shafts have been sunk of 92 and 67 feet respectively ; 
1,134 tons of ore have been taken out, and up to the 15th inst. 
2,050 tons had been crushed, which yielded $54,193. The total 
amount of expenditures in working the mine, including repairs, 
incidental expenses, etc., amounted to $45,508, besides other 
liabihties amounting to $12,476, from which must be deducted 
about $8,000, value of supplies on hand necessary for supplying 
the mill, such as fuel. quicksilver, oils, acids, etc.. including 7,000 
pounds of shoes and dies. The company by-laws were revised 
and amended ; one amendment allows the trustees to expend, 
for the benefit of the company, any sum under but not exceeding 
$100,000. instead of $15,000 as heretofore. Altogether, the affairs 
of the company are in a very healthy state. They are now ready 
to slope out and work level of 70 
eee . ‘ they will take out much larger quantities of ore than before. A 
These are the principal instraments and articles that are p= Aig of 70 tons of ore last Saturday yielded $10,327, and to 
found in every first-class case of drawing: tools. We shall al-| morrow they will probably clean up neaily as mach, which, 
lude to them with further descripti i added to the amount above reported, will make an aggregate 
but the student will und — aor: Came renee yield of above $75,000 since the 28th day of April, leaving about 

better by examining | 495 900 in the treasury, with everything in good condition for 
and noticing the different qualities and kinds at the rooms of | future working.” , 
the mathematical and philosophical instrument maker, than by | _ !t is singular that so few mines are owned and worked by com- 
illustrations We ahall, how as . panies of operative miners, especially whea we see how success- 
ulustrations on paper. We shall, however, furnish illustrations | +.) such companies usually are. Nearly all placer mines are 
of some additional instruments that require explamation, such | worked by such companies, but when a miner works « quartz 
as scales, rules, etc. vein he considers himself relieved from manual labor. The pop- 
s ular belief that *amill is required to work a mine” bas had 
much to do in preventing companies of miners from working 
quartz mines. In all extensive mining districts where mills are 
numerous, miners can sell their ore for all it is worth. Men who 
make milling their business can manage it better than those who 
are both minersand mill men. We sce the beginning of this sys- 
tem in California, where the concentrated sulphurets are sold. 
POORMAN. 

As this mine is, in its location, adverse titles, legal difficulties, 

and local characteristics, peculiar, it will be described somewhat 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Simple Way of Breaking Iron. 


Mr. Troost, engineer, gives a simple way of breaking a mass 
of iron, which we hardly think is novel. In a mass two feet 
squar3 and four feet long, he bored a perpendicular hole one 
inch in diameter and between three inches and four inches 


deep. This he filled with water and closed with an accurately | at length. The Poormun, or Hays & Ray mine, was discovered 
fitting iron bolt. One heavy blow an this bolt broke the mass | in the summer of 1865, at or pear what is now called the Discov- 
ery sbaft, about 900 or 1,000 feet south from the rich caimney, 


into two pieces. 
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The ore at this point was good, though not rich, and the vein 


somewhat small. While the discoverers were developing their 
veins, a prospector named Peck found some very rich float-rock 
about 1,000 teet south of their shaft, and out of sight from its en- 
trance. By a small amount of digging he reached the vein, 
which he carefully covered over with earth. Gathering up and 
secreting every rich piece of float he could find, he went where 
the discoverers of the Hays & Ray were at work. and after 
“ talking round,” asked them where their claim was located, and 
how far it extended in each direction. They showed him their 
boundaries, and walked directly over the spot where Peck had 
buried the vein, and sucha distance beyond that he was con- 
vinced their claim embraced the rich ground. Peck continued to 
prospect in that vicinity, and cautiously commenced negotiations 
for the purchase of the mine. Not being satisfied with their fig- 
ures, and there being few or no prospectors in the ne:ghborhood, 
he left tor a few days, thinking his absence would cause the 
owners to come dowa in their price. Before he returned, an- 
other company of prospectors found the same spot discovered by 
Peck, called it the Poorman, and took out silver ore of great 
richness. Hays & Ray claimed the ground, but as their vein was 
pot uncovered or traced to the new opening, the Poorman com- 
pany refused to leave, and as the Hays & Ray party bad no 
money to payffor provisions or tools while they were tracing the 
vein, they gave Peck a share in it for tracing it from their open- 
ing into the Poorman. The Poorman party, seeing that they 
would become jinvolved in litigation, associated their company 
with some capitalists connected with the Oregon Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and about the same time or shortly before erected 
a fort at their mine, called Fort Baker, built of logs, with port- 
boles and other means of defence usual in such cases. The Hays 
& Ray party had their work so nearly completed that they could 
commence suit, bat could not{give the necessary bonds. Acting 
by the advice of Peck, they gave a portion of their interest to 
the New York and Owyhee company, the latter guaranteeing to 
carry the suit to a decision. Before trial a compromise was ef- 
tected, the New York and Owyhee party getting the larger share. 
The Poorman, at the start, had the great advantage of possession 
of the paying part of the mine. The strike of the vein is due 
north and sonth; the dip at the surface was to thegwest, but at 
the depth of about 150 feet it changed to the east. which is prob- 
ably the permanent dip. The Silver Cord, which is supposed to 
be on the same vein, at a depth of near 1.000 feet below the Poor- 
man, has also the same dip. A change takes place in the charac- 
ter of the ore, as is usual when the dip changes. A large amount 
of unnecessary work has been done on this mine ; one shaft sunk 
near the office would have beer all that was necessary ; but when 
claims are in litigation much useless work must. be done to prove 
identity of vein. The vein staff is soft ; a great portion being 
silicious clay that will dissolve in water. Ordinarily a mill will 
crush two tons to the stamp in 24 hours. It shows considerable 
tree gold. The sulpauret ores are decomposed except where 
found in large masses. At the depth of near 250 feet the greater 
part of silver isin the furm ofa chloride. About 100 feet from 
the surface a body of ore showing partially the planes and angles 
of a erystal of 1uby silver was found. which weighed over 500 
pounds. Upon being fractured it showed through the mass a 
uniform crystalline stratum. There is probably no second exam- 
ple of a similar mass of crystalline hght-red ruby silver ore be- 
ing taken from any mine. A piece of this boulder was seut to 
the Paris Exposition last year, and received a premim of a gold 
medal. Chloride of silver, or horn-silver.is found in pure masses, 
with crystals of remarkable size and beauty. It is said sheets of 
this ore were found more than a foot square and the sixteenth of 
an inch in thickness, some weighing many pounds. Black sul- 
phurets of silver, or silver glance, is common in the mine ; also 
palybasite. The above enumerates the ores of the mine, but it 
contains also small am unts of the various silver-bearing minerals 
usually found in rich silver mines. These are generally more in- 
teresting to the mineralogist than useful to the metaliurgist, by 
reason of their small quantities. 1t is impossible to estimate 
with accuracy the amount of bullion obtained from the earliest 
workings of the mine. For a period of three months, from July 
23, 1866, to October 23, we have a full account of its operations. 
The previous work on the mines. pending the litigation, had ex- 
posed large bodies of ore, but the working parties were enjoined 
irom removing them. 

‘he net yield of the ores from this mine is wonderful, and is 
due mainly to their richness. A large amount is left in the tail- 
ings. The managers are perfectly aware of this, for at the com- 
pany’s mill, by a well arranged system of reservoirs, all the tail, 
ings are saved, so that when the water leaves the last reservoir 
it is clear and can be used over again. This mill is well con- 
structed and conveniently arranged. The ore is crushed wet and 
is amalgamated in pans. This collects the free gold, the silver 
irom the chloride ot silver. and a portion from the silver glance ; 
but*the gold {rom the sulpburets, and nearly all the silver in 
combination with sulphur, remain in the tailings. It would 
probably be unwise to remove the present mill, but in case of 
building a new one it would be advisable to have it as near to the 
mill as practicable. Last year the cost of hauling from the mine 
1o the mill was $6 50 per ton, a very heavy and unnecessary ex- 
pense. Tbe Poorman vein shows but few marks of movement on 
its walls, as might be inferred from its nearly vertical position. 
It is probable that no faults of great extent will be met in work- 
ing it. The vein in the widest part is three feet or more, but its 
average thickness, from the sbaft of Hays and Ray, (as shown in 
the lower tunnel,) for a distance of 1,100 feet north, is not over 
afoot. Near the southern end of this tunnel is evidence of an- 
other chimney, not so rich. however, as that in the Poorman 
shaft. Doubtless many more may be found. These, however, 
are the only chimneys yet developed. The great richness of this 
vein has caused its examination by many speculative men who 
never saw a mine before, and who considered that each vein ex- 
hibited something miraculous. Rut nature operates by un- 
changing laws, and if these gentlemen had examined otber mines 
they would have found the same forces producing the same ef- 
fects, and have saved themselves the trouble of inventing useless 
and ridiculous theories. 

PROSPECTING. 


All miners are prospectors to a certain extent, but in all min- 
ing communities on the Pacific slope there is a class whose sole 
business is t prospect for new mines. By long experience these 
men acquire a degree of skill that appears like instinct. As 
far as they can see a mountain they can determine with great ac- 
curacy the probabilities of its containing metals of value. If the 
bills are smooth and the points are rounded off, placer golu may 
be found, but not where the hills are bare rock with sharp angu- 
lar projections. if it is granite, slate, porphyry, or limestone, 
metalliterous veins may be found, but if the rocks are volcanic 
it is useless to look for anything valuable where it prevails ex- 
clusively. The color of the earth is also an important considera- 
lon ; over a metalliferous vein there is usually a strip of the 
earth, about the width of the vein, different in color from the sur- 
roundiog earth. 

The outfit for either quartz or placer prospecting is the same, 
except a difference iu tools. Sometimes a siugle man goes, but 
usually from 2 to 12 men go in a company ; the latter number 
only in a hostile Indian country. 

Each man bas a saddleborse, and every two or three men a 
packborse for the purpose of carrying their provisions. cooking 
utensils, mining tools, and blankets. In very stormy weather a 
tent is sometimes added to the outfit, 


Cooking utensils consist of a camp kettle, coffee-pot, frying- suggestions derived from experience concerning the opening 
pan, tin cups, and knives. The food is bacon, beans, self-rising and working of mines may not be inappropriate in view of the 
flour. sugar, and coffee. These, with a Colt’s revolver, Henry unéeveloped wealth of Idaho and Montana. Rules of extensive 


rifle, or a double-barrelled shot-gun, constitute the armament. 

A properly organized party will subsist for months at a time, 
and traverse a country hundreds of miles in extent without fresh 
supplies. 


application must be very general in their character, afd as the 
conditions under which each mine is worked necessarily vary, no 
general rule will exactly apply to every particular case. Gene- 
ral rules guard against | te in mining, while particular rules in- 


For placer prospecting the tools are a pick, pan, shovel, and | Crease the profits. The first quartz mining in California was by 


axe. For quartz or vein prospecting, a palepick. (pick at on 
end and a hammer at the other.) shovel, horn spoon, iron mortar, 
magnet. and eyeglass, a few vials of acids. ammonia, and solu- 
tion of salt, and some mattrasses and test tubes. When the pros- 
pector can use the blowpipe be always carries it. with a few re- 
agents. The use of the pick and shovel is too well known to 
require description. The mortar is used to reduce the rock or ore 
to a fine powder, which is worked in the horn spoon to test it for 
gold. Very minute particles of gold can be detected in this 
manner, especially where a magnifying glass is used. The eye- 
glass is also useful to examine pieces of rock. 

If the rock is suspected to contain silver, it is heated in a fire 
to as high a degree as the means in a wild country will admit, 
and if very rich the silver melts and forms in globules, which 
adbere to the rock when cold. This test is not very certain, as 
lead and antimony behave in the sume manner and are generally 
associated with silver, so that the presence of one is a strong in- 
dication of the others. Another method is to pulverize a por- 
tion of the rock, boil it in a matirass with nitric acid, and allow 
it to settle. To a portion of the clear liquor ina test tube an 
equal portion of a strong solution of common salt is added. If 
the rock contains silver not in the form of chlorine. a white pre- 
cipitate is throwa down, which the exposure to the light for a few 
hours changes to a purple, and in process of time turns black. | 
Other metals, as lead, antimony, and zinc. form a white precipi- 
tate, but it does not change its color by exposure to light. If 
the rock contains copper, a portion of the solution with twice the 
ammonia added turns a deep blue. By these means the presence | 
of gold, silver, copper, and lead can be determined, which, with 
tin and quicksilver, constitute the valuable metals on the Pacific 
slope. The blowpipe, with a delicate pair of scales and the 
requisite reagent, will determine any known mineral, so. that | 
witb some little experience any compound of the valuable metals 
can be easily identified. 

After a party in search of placer mines arrives in a district re- 
ported to be rich, and where the appearances are favorable, they 


select a camping ground near some spring or stream of water 
where their horses can get grass, and proceed to explore the | 
country. Smooth, well-rounded hills and t eds of gravel, either | 
near a stream or on the side or top of a bill. are good ind'cations ; | 
also quariz veins and boulders. The dirt from the top of the 
earth is tried by washing ina pan. If it prospects well the dis- 
covery is made, but if it shows nothing, or too small an amount 
to pay, a pit is sunk down until a change is observed in the color | 
or consistency of the gravel. or until the bed rock is reached. | 
On the bars of streams the sand and gravel near the surface are | 
finer and lighter than lower down, and the gold corresponding ; | 
the greatest deposit being on and in the bed rock near its sur- 
face. In hill diggings, sometimes for the depth of seventy feet, 
the gold is found equally distributed the whole distance. If gold 
is found in sufficient quantities, a district is organized and a 
town springs up. But if after sinking the pits no satisfactory 
prospect is foand, the party move on. 

Prospectors often move too soon. When gold is found even in 
small quantities, the pits ought to be sunk to the bed rock before 
it is abandoned. Frequently a body of bard clay or cement is 
taken for the bed rock, not only in prospecting but in working, 
as at Carpentier’s bar in Montana. Some skill 1s required to 
select the best place to sink a pil. In most gulches a skilful 
prospector cana select points in which if no gold is found it is 
almost certain that there is none in it. The best points are where 
a ridge of rock exiends ucross the channel of the stream and 
where the gravel is shallow. Ifa place can be found where the 
gravel and soil are not more than two feet deep and the bed rock 
is rough, and on a thorough prospect entirely across the channel 
no gold is discovered, it is exceedingly probable that none exists 
in tuat gulch, or at least near that portion of it. In prospecting for 
bar claims the most favorable points are where the stream now 
makes a bend where it formerly ran across. What are called 
“hill diggings ” are beds of gravel deposited by ancient streams 
when the general level of the country was higher than at present. 
They are often found under solidified streams of lava, as under 
Table mountain in California. 

Perseverance is a cardinal virtue ina prospector. Many wines 
are said to be discovered by accident. as in Alder creek, where 
the prospectors sank a pit, but the prospects appearing too small 
the party concluded to abandon it except one. who said he would 
try “one panful of dirt more.” The result was the discovery of | 
the richest mines io Montana. At Florence, in Idaho, a man left 
in camp, while the rest of the party were away prospecting, saw 
some gravel on the root of a tree inaswamp. Trying a panful, 
he discovered what is known as the Salmon River mines. 

Skill and experience are absolutely essential in this branch of 
mining. Any mountain not volcanic is liable to contain valu- 


able metalliferous veins. They are found in rough and high 
mountain cliffs, but apparently not as abundantly as those with 
smooth outlines. Quartz prospectors follow the foot of a moun- 
tain range and examine the sand and gravel in the beds of 
streams. These beds are generally dry in summer, which renders 
examination comparatively easy. If the gravel consists of gran- 
ite, or slate with quartz pebbles. they fulluw up the stream, 
breaking open every piece of quartz to see if it contains anything 
valuable. As they ascend the quartz is more abundant and the 
pieces become larger until reaching a certain point, where no 
more is found in the bed of the stream. This shows that the vein 


fully examined. 


The vein generally crops to the surface, and is easily found. 
But when it is covered with soil, trenches are run through it 


the vein. This is not done unless the quartz tragments, called | 
“float quartz” are rich in some valuable metal. 


them has rich goat. Here judgment is required to distinguish be- 
tween the different varieties of float quariz and veins almost ex- 
actly alike. The skill of some prospectors is woadercful in deter- 
mining the existence and locality of small veins covered deep 


under the soil, whose float quariz is nearly identical with that | favorable circumstances. 


from a large vein close above it. 


e | Mexicans in 1849-50, They introduced the arrastra, and by care- 


fully assorting the ores containing fine gold from the surface, ob- 
tained by this slow method very satisfactory results. The Amer- 
icans, seeing these results, put up large mills capable of crusbing 
large quantities, expecting to get profits in the ratio of the amount 
crushed. Not being properly assorted, much of the rock which 
they crushed was nearly barren, and their machinery, though 
very costly, failed to extract the gold which the ore contained. 
Nearly all these enterprises resulted in a loss to the projecuors, 
and for a number of years quartz-mining was in great disfavor in 
California. A few miners continued to work and experiment 
until they were successful, and quartz mining gradually increased 


in productiveness until it has become one of the most important 
interests in the State. 


The same changes were observed in the silver-bearing veins in 
Nevada. First, a season of discovery and excitement, followed 
by wild speculation and extravagant expenditure ; nexta time of 
disappointment and distrust, and this by a general season of pros- 
perity and profit to all well-condacted enterprises. The same 
changes are taking place in Colorado, Montana, and Idaho, with 
searcely any variations, except such as are induced by local 
causes. It is desirable to know the causes that act injuriously in 
one locality, so that they can be avoided in another. The con- 
ditions under which mines are worke.! are nearly similar on the 
whole Pacific slope, and a mode of working that is very defect- 
ive in one locality must be objectionable m all others which it 
resembles, and a mode of working that experience has proved 
to be best in a given district with slight modifications, will be 
adapted to other districts cantaining similar conditions. ‘These 

rinciples underlie all business transactions, and cannot be vio- 
ated with impunity. One of the fundamental errors in mining is 
to make a false estimate of the value of the mine, the amount and 
richness of the ores, and the cost of extracting them. The rich- 
est mining districts contain many veins that will not pay to work, 
and great care is required to know whether a vein will pay for 
working or not. Locality is very important: if a vein he situ- 
ated ina large mining community where labor and materials are 
cheap and abundant, the cost of working will be greatly less than 
ia new and unsettled districts, where the pioneers must take all 
supplies with them, or where freights are high or wood and water 
very scarce as in a sterile region. In old and extensive mining 
districts the cost of opening a new mine. extracting the ore and 
reducing it, can be quite accurately determined, and its value 
known by such extensive workings as admit of no serious mis- 
take, especially when it is known what varieties of ore ean:be 
protitably reduced by the method of reduction practiced in the 
district. In new districts, unless freights are very low, mines of 
gold and silver only will pay to work, and they must be so rich 
and large that there is no question of the quantity acd quality of 
their ores. Ii a vein produces rich ore, the next point to asczr- 
tain 1s its size, and what quantity of ore it will yield. First, 
thickness ; if a vein is not four or more inches in thickness its 
value is very doubtful. unless remarkably rich. Very rarely a 
vein is discovered like the Oro, in Bear valley, Mariposa county, 
California. which was not mure than two inches thick, but paid 
wondertully for a short time, and then gave out. No conddence 
can be placed in the extent of such small veins, for the extent of 
the vein 1s usually in the ratio of its thickness. In working a 
vein the miner must make an opening three feet wide to allow 
room for working, and this space must be excavated whether it 
contairs ore or not. Veins are nearly always softer than their 
walls, and can be excavated for much less cost than the same 
amount of wall rock. In the three feet vein nothing but ore is 
taken out, but in a four-inch vein only one-ninth is ore, and in 
the most favorable circumstances the ore from the small veins 
costs nine times as much for mining as the larger, and owing to 
the hardness of the wall rock, it may be 20 times more. A 
two-feet vein sometimes requires heavy timbering, but may be 
worked nearly as cheap «sa three-feet ove, for the worthless 
rock that must be broken can be used to socure the mine instead 
of timber. This is done in larger veins, as a'l contain barren 
portions which are used to support the mine, and nothing requires 
more skill in mining than to leave the barren portion, and excavate 
that which will pay. The shafts and drifts in a small vein must be 
the same as in a large one, and the pumps and hoisting machine 
nearly or quite as costly. It is a general rule that the larger the 
vein, other things being equal, the less the cost per ton for ex- 
tracting the ore. For instance, Quail Hill No. 1 mine, in Cala- 
veras county, California. Here the workmen offered, after the 
mine was opened, to deliver the ore at the mouth of the vein tor 
50 cents per ton. This vein is from 70 to 80 feet thick, and well 
opened. ‘The thickness of a vein cannot be known until it has 
been opened to a considerable depth, and traced on the surface 
for the length of the claim, or as tar as it can be followed. Tra- 
cing on the surface is more cheaply done than sinking, and more 
likely to intersect any “chimneys” of ore that may exist iu the 
veins. Extent at the surface is commonly in ratio of depth. 
Where veims come to an end they usually split into a number of 
small seams, which disappear as they are followed, but when only 
one seam is found the vein generally continues. It is important 
to know the character of the vein, whether it is regular or irre- 
gular in size and richness, whether it is full of “horns” or afflicted 
with ‘faults.’ Generally the greater portion of the ore is found 
in what ure called “chimneys” or ‘-cbutes,” as ia the Comstock, 
which is rich for some bundreds of feet im length, and then for 


is not above but in the sides of the stream, which are now care- | 48 great or greater distance is barren. Chimneys seldom descend 


at right angles « the strike of the vein, but dip lengthwise in it, 
and sometimes leave one claim and extend into anotuer. In esti- 
mating the amouut of vein s.uff in a vein, it is safe to allow 14 


down to the bed rock. at right angles to the supposed course of | Cubic teet to the ton, as it is foand in the vein ; this is more than 


the formula in the books allows, but it works well in practice. 


| Thus, if a vein is traced 1,000 feet, and shows an average thick- 
Often, though many veins are found in one locality, each send- | Bess of one foot, 1,000 teet deep will give 70,000 tons of vein 
ing down large quantities of float quartz, perhaps onby one of | staff. Few veins ot this size pay to follow so deep, and one-half 


of this vein stuff; or 35,000 vons, is all that can be relied on. 
These calculations in veins that are opened are of great value in 
estimating the available ore on hand, but in unopened mines they 
only give a vague idea of what might be in them under the most 
In former times, 2,000 feet was about 
the working depth of the best mines ; but in the future, owing to 


In California nearly all the gold-bearing veins are quartz, and | proved methods of working, the same class of mines will be 
the prospectors hardly ever prospect for anything else ; but gold | worked to a greater depth. Some veins get thicker as they are 


is found in paying quantities in slate, as at the Harpending mines, 


tollowed down ; others get thianer, and finally disappear. Gen- 


near Fulsom, ana the Oro mine, in Bear valley. In Colorado it | erally they are more liable to decrease thaa to increase in value. 


is found in feldspar, as at the Gregory, Bates, and Bobtail ; and | 


in Idaho in porpbry, as in the mountains of Silver City. 
ON PROVING AND WORKING MINES. 


The improvements of the present time in mining macbinery ren- 
der the woiking of a mine much more rapid than furmerly, and 
as mach ore cun be taken from a mine in 20 years as in 300 when 


Vein miuing for the precious metals will be the principal | the ore was carried on the backs of men up rude ladders out of 


source fr..m which they will be obtained in the future. The pro- 
duct of placer mines will grow less and finally cease, but the 
product of vein mining will increase for an indefiite period. If 


the mine. By this rapid method mines can be worked at much 
less cost than when the work is done very slowly ; thus a mine 
that contains 400,000 tons of ore at 100 tons per day will be ex- 


the miners on the Pacific slope could have the benefit of each | hausted in about 15 years, but at 8 or 10 tons per day it will 
otber’s experience, kow many millions it would save annu-| require 150 years, and the cost of keeping the water out and 
ally! This not being possible without the aid of a national | repairing the timbering in the shafts and drifts would give a good 
school of mines, as recommended elsewhere in this report, a few | profit on any moderate-sized mining enterprise. Neither could 
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the ancient mivers extract such vast masses of ore as are taken | come refractory, and then no doubt the use of fire will be indis- | face of a long and bitter experience, work is still pursuing its 
out of the Comstock, without leaving a large portion in the shape | pensable to reduce the sulpburets, but mills might be so con-|o!d course in this camp. At the Illinois and Indiana they have 
of pillars to support the walls. Probably no mine was ever structed as to work either wet or dry, according to the nature of | together a force of about twenty-eight men. They are searching 


worked under the same difficulties so rapidly and efficiently as 

the Comstock. The great loss hasj been in the treatment of the | 
ores. If vein is in a favorable locality for working, has ore | 
of sufficient ricbness to pay when worked in quantity, has the | 
proper thickness, and is traced on the surface the requisite dis- 

tance, is opened in depth so as to show a body of ore, and has 
the same strike, dip, and general appearance of other good veins | 
in that immediate vicinity, and is in range of a good mine, there 
can be little doubt of its value. 


GOLD AND SILVER. | 
Eastern Nevada. 


From our Regular Correspondent. 
Wuwire Prxe District, June 5, 1868. 

In the fall of 1855 the White Pine mines were discovered, and 
the district organized, its centre being comewhat about 120 miles | 
east of Austin, in the third range from the Toiyabe mountains. | 
The lodes first located were on the western slope of a high moun- 
tain chain, in a formation of granite and slate. Subsequent ex- 
plorations proved that there were mines on the eastern side of 
the range also, in a limestone formation. The hills on which 
these were discovered are not of equal height with the main 
range, but they are probably from 7.000 to 8,000 feet above ocean 
level. The lodes in the granite are well defined, and from four 
to ten feet in width, but the ore is what we consider of low grade 
—giving a pulp assay of from $80 to $120 per ton. Those in 
the limestone, first discovered, contain a large percentage of 
lead and copper, but carry quite as much silver as the others. 
Last fall an Indian brought a piece of very rich silver ore to a 
miner living at the original White Pine camp, and on being 
asked to show where he found it, he conducted his pale faced 
friend to the summit of a mountain lying to the east of the base- 
metal mines already alluded to. Here the lodes now known as 
the Hidden Treasure, Aurora and others were found and located. | 
A new mining precinct was organized under the name of Pleas- 
ant Valley, but as it was ascertained to be within the bounds of 
the old White Pine distrjct, the new organization was disregarded. 
The ore of the new mines is remarkable for its richness, as also 
the purity of its silver, and a larger quantity of rich surface ore 
is available than has ever been previously discovered in any 
part of this State, or, indeed, probably in any other country in 
the world. 


TREASURE BILL. 

This is the appropriate name which has been given to the 
mountain, on the summit and flanks of which the principal mines 
have been found. It is of an oblong shape, its apex being, as 1 | 
suppose, nearly 8,000 feet above the sea; yet it is only a hill | 
compared to the grand old White Pine range. which runs along 
its western side a few miles distant. Near its summit it has a | 
kind of table land sloping off gently towards the west and north- | 
west. Its southeastern face is steep and rugged, with great mas- 
sive reels of rock projecting, so as to give it a terraced appear- | 
ance, the inclination of the stratas being about ten degrees to- | 
wards the northwest. The formation is a compact dark grey | 
colored limestone, of crystalline fracture, almost similar to that | 
of some of our other mining districts, only it appears to be nearly | 
free from the breaks and slides so common in them, greatly to 
the mortification of the miner. At various points in the district | 
well preserved fossils, belonging, I think, to the Lower Silurian | 
age, are plentilul, some of them being found imbedded in a dark 
colored quartzite usually running parallel with the lodes. 

LODE OUT-CROPS. 

There is more spar capping and running along side of the pay- 
ing portions of the lodes than I have seen in any other district. 
There is one immense ledge of white and pink colored spar run- 
ning along the eastern slope of Treasure Hill, and traceable | 
almost dae north and south for several miles. At some points it 
is from 150 to 200 feet wide, but there are only two places found 
as yet along its course which yield silver ore. These are on its 
eastern side, where it is cased by a hard, black quartzite, with a 
belt about 200 feet wide of light brown colored clay slate, lying | 
immediately east of the latter and running parallel with it. The | 
veins of ore alluded to are from ten to twelve feet wide, and 
when they are sunk upon [ have no doubt it will be admitted 
that one really great lode, deserving of being ranked with the 
Comstock, has at last been discovered. Most of the other lodes | 
in the district are also capped with spar, but they seem to be | 
irregular in their courses, and to have detached deposits of ore, | 
and cross veins. which make the lode system of the district 9 
puzzle tu most new comers. There are locations made by the 
miners as if the ledges ran towards all the different points of the | 
compass, and some of those which are believed to be of great | 
value are not traceable in any direction beyond the outlines of | 
the prospect hole, in the digging of which the discovery of ore 
was made. This, in some cuses, is owing to detrital maiter hav- | 
ing covered over the croppings, but in others it is due to the 
irregularity of the ledges already referred to. 

QUALITY OF ORE. 


The quartz of Treasure Hill has a very singular appearance to 
those whose knowledge is confined to the Virginia, Austin, Twin 
tiver or Silver Bend ores. A good deal of it is of a blackish 
brown color, with a compact but not flinty texture, and even 
though it shows no silver to the eye, it assays from $30 up to 
$100 per ton. When streaks and specks of chloride of silver 
are visible in this kind of rock, it assays very high. The richest 
ore in the district is a metallic and yellow chloride. From some 
of the mines now being worked upon, I could easily select several 
haudred pounds which would yield ten thousand dollars per ton. | 
The surface quartz of some of the second rate claims is a cindery 
decomposed mass, in which an occasional piece of good ore is 
found. Probably when depth is attained the quartz may become 
solid, though in most cases I fear such cindery deposits are not 
very reliable. 


THE CLIMATE | 
of White Pine is anything but pleasant, at least at this season of 
the year. Scarcely a day passes without the mountain tops be- 
ing enshrouded in snow and hail storms, even in this, the month 
of June. On the flanks of the mountains snow-banks, 30 feet 
high, are numerous yet, and the miners are frequently at work 
high up amongst the clouds, when the cheetiul valleys far below 
ave bathed in sunshine all the day. But if the mines prove as 
good as men of large experience anticipate, such a disadvantage 
as this will not be thought anything of. 

Woop 18 ABUNDANT 
on all the hills around the main mining belt. The balsam, 
(Pinus balsamifera), or what is known in some parts of the coun- 
try as fir, is here erroneously named white pine. It is found in 
masses towards the summits of the highest mouutains, and is snf- 
ficient to furnish all the mining and milling timber likely to be | 
required in the district for years to come. Extensive groves of | 
mountain mahogany (probably the heaviest and best heat pro- 
ducing wood on the continent) are numerous and convenient to 
the mines. Sufficient water for milling operations is obtained 
from a number of springs not over two to three miles distant. 
With these advaniages, and large quantities of ore easily amalga- 
mated without roasting, there is no reason why milling should 
cost a company, building their own mill, over $25 per ton, 
When depth is attained on the mines, the ores may perhaps her | 


| cannot lift one end of them off the ground, and yet they are only 


| anything like exaggeration in connection with such matters, I 


| the main Eberhardt lode, is being worked by other parties under 


| several bundred dollars to the ton in gold have been obtainedfby 


| mines of Mammoth district, discovered in 1863, have always been 
| considered valuable, though the ores generally were too low ia 
| grade to be profitably worked at the present cost of mining and 


‘ings are from $115 to $120 per ton. A shipment of bullion of 


| for some time to come there will be considerable consignments 


“a new smelter from Chicago,” are very interesting at this time : 


| that place. [ found it still covered with heavy masses of snow, 


the ore to be operated upon. 
A GREAT MINE. 


I think I am safe in hazarding the assertion, that the largest 
and the richest body of ore ever dug out of a silver mine within 
four feet of the surface, is aow being exposed in the South Eber- 
hardt mine of this district. The lode appears to be at least 
twenty feet wide at the point where the rich ore is found, and an 
open cut four to five fect deep is being carried along its course 
from wall to wall. The ore being extracted has very little quartz 
in it, being a mass of horn silver, stetefeldtite, and yellow chlor- 
ides, and so heavy is it, from the amount of silver it contains, 
that many pieces handle as if they were crude bullion. Slabs of 
the wondrous metal are daily being quarried out by pick and 
gad, which are so heavy that the strongest miner in the camp 


for quartz, without a proper system. Here I cannot help asking 
| you a question. Is it not the duty of au bonest man, witnessin 
a foolish, miserable and squandering system of work, to call the 
attention of interested parties at a distance to such proceedings, 
that they may be examined into and stopped? * * * * The 
affairs of the List lode company are badly managed, and their 
indebtedness must be great. It is difficult for the Superintendent 
to keep in board the few hands working around the mill. The 
lode is opened now to a depth of 135 feet ; the work is done by 
contract, and is all concentrated on a shaft, following the dip of 
the lode. Three shifts are working. The lode shows no ore at 
the above level, and very little quartz. At Hiko they tried to 
work rock of the Juniper and San Juan lodes, when the mill was 
going. They were not successful with this class of ore. * * 
Sherwood and Springer are also doing some work on their mines. 
Pahranagat is still a place of alternate excitement and inactivity, 
and of foolish enterprises. They are building mills before they 
have mines, and now they are about to commence smelting again. 
A new smelter from Chicago has arrive? in camp. The proprie- 
tor works the ore up to 95 per cent. of the fire assay, and ata 
cost of fifteen dollars per ton. He only extracts the silver from 
the ores ; all the base metals he brings in the slag. It makes no 
difference how quartzose the ore is. With equal ease he smelts 
quartz, galena. copper ores, zinc blende, lime rock ; a!so hor 
blende, which he found in our district, and declares tu be the very 
same hornblende he bad seen in Mexico! You are undoubtedly 
aware that Pahranagat has no hornblende. Of course he 
wouldn’t tell his way nor his Hux. The latter is his own import- 
ant secret. He takes out a patent now, and it only costs $25,000 
to get possession of the secret. when he has secured the patent. 
He made arun of Nevada ore—they say 200 lbs—rich ore, show- 
ing little quartz, and obtained a quantity of matt and some metal, 
altogether 18 lbs fCarbonate of soda, and the residue of the man- 
nfactury of soda trom cryolite (at Natrona, Pa.), are the con- 
stituents of his flux. Cryolite is a double compound—fiuoride 
of aluminium and fluoride of sodium. It is necessary for the 
manufacture of the metal aluminium, and is now also used to 
make carbonate of soda. No concenuating of ore by mechani- 
cal operation is required in his way of working. He has the 
quartz killing powder, and cheap too! Sensible men believe 
him. 


small chunks after all. Two men dig ont about a ton each of the 
mineral per day. and [I am convinced it will not yield less in the 
mill than $1,200 in bullion to the ton.» Were it not that I detest 


should put its value a great deal higher. In due time | hope to 
be able to report in the Journal its actual yield. The ore taken 
out after a few days’ work of two men is worth at least $10,000 
in coin, and there 1s already enough more in sight within four 
feet of the surface tu yield $50,000, When the Ophir mine, on 
the Comstock lode, was first worked, it yielded some fifty tons of 
very high grade ore, the value of which was mainly due to the 
large amount of free gold present. The Eberhardt will go far 
beyond the Ophir in the quantity and quality of its surface rock, 
and it coniains no other metal than silver, which readily boils 
out in countless globules if a piece of it is thrown into the forge 
fire. A parallel ledge, or what is more probably a branch of 


the name of the Keystone company, and is yielding an equally 
high grade of ore, though its width is not more than one tourth 
of that of the Eberaardt. The latter is owned by four hard 
working honest miners, all of whom have seen the ups and 
downs of a prospecting life. One of the four acquired his fourth 
interest only two months ago, for the paltry consideration of $25, 
and now he would refuse $25,000 in gold for the same ground 
were the offer made to him. The truth is, the owners can take 
out a $100,000 and still have their lode not opened for more than 
one eighth of its length, or beyond the depth of ten feet trom the 
grass roots. This and kindred discoveries in the district will, 
atter a time, convince the unbelievers in silver mines, who per- 
haps may have been scratched by wild cats, that mining for 
silver, provided it is gone into with judgment and skill, is not 
such a bad business after all. 
OTHER GOOD MINES. 


The Hidden Treasure, Aurora, Genesee, Iceberg. Virginia and 
Midas are all very promising mines. The deepest work on any 
of them is not over fifteen feet, but they all show large quantities 
of fine surface ore. How these and the other lodes of the dis- 
trict will behave under development is, as a matter of course, 
unkuowa, but where there is so much top-ore, the natural inter- 
ence is that there are large deposits of the same kind below. 
There will be some vigorous mining done in the region, and be- 
fore two years I believe there will be very heavy shipments of 
bullion from White Pine district. 

MAMMOTH DISTRICT. 


I have reliable information of a valuable discovery having 
been made in the Mammoth range, about seventy miles south- 
west of Austin. A large lode, named the Marble Falls, was 
located on the 25th of April, several miles west of the old Mam- 
moth silver belt. The pay streak is ten feet wide. and is rich in 
gold as well as silver—the yield by a working test being over 
$300 per ton, though it was supposed considerable gold was jlost 
in chloridizing the silver. From various chimneys along the lode 


California. 
THE NORTH STAR MINE—LETTER FROM PROF. SILLIMAN. 
New Haven, June 17, 1868. 
Epitor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING : 


You will find enclosed a proof sheet of an article prepared for 
a local paper in Grass Valley, Cal., giving a description of the 
present condition of the “ North Star” gold mine. This mine I 
am particularly familiar with, and know that it ranks with three 
or tour others at the bead of the list of dividend paying gold 
mines in California. In Grass Valley it is second in value only 
to the Eureka, and is esteemed by some as the better mine of the 
two. Tbe point of interest for your readers in its history and pre- 
sent condition is, that it isa thoroughly well developed mine, 
with a very great extent of ground open, and years of reserves 
now standing in advance of all demand for milling. Not le s 
than 75,000 tons of such reserves are now under actual measare- 
ment. The tenor in gold of its ores may be fairly stated at $50 
per ton. Often the ores reach $80 or $100 per ton, but again 
they may not exceed $25 per ton. The present yield of sulphur- 
ets is large, not less, it is said, than six per cent. of the ore, 
which is double certainly the average yield. These sulphurets 
are worth from $80 to $150 per ton of concentration, contain- 
ing about 90 per cent. of sulpburets to 10 per cent. sands. 

With five or six levels and sets of “ backs ” open, they are con- 
stantly sinking to lower levels. There are three working shafis 
upon the mine. The main incline is about 900 feet deep. They 
are now contemplating sinking yet a fourth shaft to explore a 
large mass of valuable ground to the east. They have lately 
added to the ownership a highly important body of ground on 
the west side of the main incline (known as the “ Edmonton 
ground”) giving them a body of reserved ores quite equal, pro- 
bably, in amount to those already named, but not included in 
that estimate. 

The lesson taught by such management as has beeu shown in 
the North Star and the Eureka mines of Grass Valley is of the 
highest value to the mining interests of the whole country. It is 
true that the only regularly dividend-paying gold mines in Cali- 
fornia are those in which the system of extensive exploration in 
advance of reduction of ores os been boldly and steadily fol- 
lowed, and if the same system of good management could be intro- 
duced into our other mines in Nevada and Colorado, not to for- 
get those on the Atlantic coast, we should be relieved of the op- 
probrium which now so generally attaches to the business of 
mining. The milling power of the North Star mine has been 
steadily augmented, as trom time to time the developments of the 
mine have demanded. Thus for a long time in ils early history 
they used only six stamps. then nine ; in 1865 the mill was en- 
larged to sixteen stamps, crushing ten tons each. There are now 
twenty-four stamps, aul ores enough at command to run another 
custom mill outside their own premises. Contrast this with the 
history of so many Eastern enterprises which have been based on 
a mill of twenty or thirty stamps before any mine whatever was 
developed ! ‘ 

Neither should it be forgotten that in these successful enter- 
prises they do not hesitate to spend money for new and impor- 
tant improvements. The new engines, boilers, mills and dress- 
ing works at the North Star mine bave demanded large sums of 
money. The new hoisting works and shafts at the Eureka last 
year cost about one hundred thousand dollars, which was paid 
from earnings and beyond regular dividends. 

By a similar wise policy the * Amador mine ” (Hayward’s) has 
reached its present prosperity, with not less than five years of re- 
serves in sight with regular monthly dividends of $22,000. and 
occasionally one of $44,000. On the other band, the famous * Al- 
lison’s Ranch ” mine, of Grass Valley, which has paid in profits 
over $2.300,0000, was brought to the verge of ruin by the oppo- 
site and suicidal policy of * picking the eyes out of the mine,” 
and is now idle and some of its uwners bankrupt as a conse- 
quence. If mine owners will avail themselves of the practical 
teachings of these examples, our list of dividend-paying mines 
will be larger. B. 


amalgamation, the silver in raw working not being saved. It.is 
estimated by competent parties that there are 2,000 tons of sur- 
face ore available, which will pay $150 to $220 perton. The 


milling. The Mount Vernon company of New York has spent a 
large amount of money in prospecting a series of mines pur- 
chased some years ago. 1 learn that one of the lodes has opened 
quile satisfactorily, but the funds of the company seem to have 
become exhausted, and work was stopped some months ago with- 
out payment being made of the minets’ wages. This new dis- 
covery will probably revive the confidence of claim owners, and 
may lead to further developments. 
THE CENTENARY COMPANY'S 

mill at Newark is now steadily at work on ore from the Chihya- 
hua mine. I understand that the pulp assays of the daily work- 


the value of $10,000 was made from the mill a few days ago, and 


of a like nature. Recent developments on the Buckeye lode of 
the company are very encouraging. A fine body of surface ore, 
worth $200 per ton when assorted, is being mined, and as work 
progresses the milling rock seems to increase in quantity without 
the quartz getting worse. E. J. Dare. 


NEWS FROM PAHRANAGAT—ITS MINES, MILLS AND FURNACES, AND 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE “ &TEVENS’ FLUX.” 


We are permitted to make the following extracts from a pri- 
vate letter, bearing date June 2, from Hiko, Pahranagat district, 
Nevada. The writer criticizes very severely the present system 
of mining in that district, and offers incidentally some whole- 
some suggestions for its improvement. His closing remarks on 

* * * * Thave just returned from a prospecting tour. In 
February last we departed for Robinson mining district, 160 miles 
north of Hiko, and 50 miles south of Egan canyon. Arriving at 


above which could be seen, at some points, croppings of veins 
of enormous size, composed of genuine quartz. But my fire as- 
says and close examination, when the snow was gone, dispersed 
the pleasant thoughts of a fortune made, and I returned to Pah- 
ranagat, arriving about the middle of May at Hiko. afier an ab- 
sence of about three months. En roufe I saw froma distance 
Ostrom’s twenty-stamp mill, but, alas, it was not running. In 
vain I looked for smoke from its tall chimneys ; in vain I tried 
to catch the sound of an industrious battery. The good mill was 
idle. It ceased to work, as I learned, after about one month‘s 
ran. Ostrom I did not find. He was gone to Austin with 500 
or 600 Ibs. of bullion. I was not able to ascertain the exact 
quantity, nor the quality of the bullion, in spite of repeated in- 
guiries. Some say that the money value of the product of one 
month’s run was about $10,000. A queer mystery envelopes 
their operations. I asked what was the cause of closing the mill. 
The bricks did not stand, was the answer. But I fear this is nct 
the real truth. Some of the furnaces are still so good as not to 
impede the running of the mill. Great want of quartz, of pay- 
rock, is the undeniable reason, as I kaow from a look at the 
mines. ‘The mill is too far distant, and yet they talk of erecting 
another one of twenty stamps. It is to be regretted that, in the 


The following is the ar‘icle referred to by P:of. Silliman in the 
opening sentence of his letter. It was originally published in 
the Grass Valley Nationa!, and is a very full statement of the 
present condition of the North Star mine. It is especially valua- 
ble to readers of the JourNnaL or MINING as suggesting the way 
a mine should be managed in order to be a success: 

“It is an old saying, ‘if you want a good mine go down,’ and 
in this instance it has proved true to the letter. We visited this 
celebrated mine yeSterday, and were courteously shown around, 
both above and below, by Thomas Eudy, one of the foremen of 
the mine. We were much pleased to see things looking so well, 
and particularly so to see the mine with its veins teeming with 
rich sulpburets and free gold. The company have now in use 
four batteries of four stamps each, and are having two more bat- 
teries of four stamps each put up, which will he working within 
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thirty days. They are also putting in another boiler. of great 
power, making three in all, which will give them all the steam 
power required for the development of one of the best mines in 
the State, for such we believe it to be. and time will prove that 
we are right in our statements. The mine is now being systema- 
tically and energetically worked for its development, and is pro- 
bably as thoroughly tested by shafts and galleries as any we 
have in the State, not even excepting the celebrated Amador 
mine in Amador county, and the fact is fully established that we 
have in Grass Valley a reliable mining localitv. although there are 
hundreds of claims within a radius of two miles, of a similar char- 
acter, and embraced in same formations, that are lying compara- 
tively idle for the want of money. energy and skill. to thoroughly 
test and develop them. This mine bas been explored by an in 
cline shaft running north, at right angles with the strike of the 
vein, for 900 feet, opening up immense bodies of ore from which 
a six stamp mill was supplied from 1856 to 1859; nine stamps 
from 1859 to 1865, and sixteen stamps from that to the present 
time, also supplying a twenty stamp custom mill for three months 
past, and leaving as reserves in the mine more than a two years’ 
supply for a much larger mill. During this time several million 
dollars have been added to the circulating medium in this place, 
and yet but a small portion of this valuable mine has been ex- 
hausted east of the incline shaft—while the whole western por- 
tion. for 1,300 feet. is entirely virgin—having been merely tested 
by drifts to prove its value. This portion of the ground, known 
as the Edmonton claims, was recently purchased by the North 
Star company from Watt. Scadden, and the Coleman brothers. A 
noticeable feature in this property. one that adds materially to 
the prospective value of other mines in the district, in similar 
formations, is that of the gradual increase of not only the size of 
the vein as depth is attained. but a gradual improvement in the 
value of the ores per ton al the present depth of 900 feet. At 
this depth the ground is found much easier to work than it was 
nearer the surface, while the ore has more than doubled in rich- 
ness. The company very wisely are still going down tor another 
level, and they say they never intend stopping until they are 
driven out by heat or reach China. ‘Good wine needs no bush.’ 
neither does a good mine need praising, for it speaks for itself, 
but we must acknowledge that we saw such sights and slatbers 
of the yellow dross that it caused us to be a litle envious of the 
good luck now attending the owners in this rich mine. We went 
all through the mine and were greatly astonished to see the 
vast quantities or ore laying around and ready to be hoisted to 
the surface. Most of the work is done by contract, which is the 
proper way to work a mine succesfully, and our quartz mep are 
finding it out. The mine looks well and the company are taking 
out from forty to eighy tons of rock per day. In the sixth level, 
east, the ledge has been drifted upon for about 300 feet, and it is 
from two to three feet thick. We have seen ore before, but nothing 
to compare in beauty and richness, both in gold and sulphnrets, 
to that we saw in this level. In the fifth level, east, the ledge 
will average two feet in thickness through all the “stopes,” 
which are 300 feet long, and the lengths of the drifts about 600 
feet. In the fourth level, east, the ledge also shows well, with 
great abundance of ore, io sufficient quantities to last for years. 
In the third level the ledge will average two feet in thickness, 
with plenty of ore in sight held as a reserve for the future, 
when a new shaft, in contemplation, shal! have been put down 
to work this portion of the company’s ground. The ledge in the 
second level shows very well, is about eighteen inches thick. 
The distance to the surface is 450 feet, all of which is good 
ground, comparatively untouched, and there is over two years’ 
work in “backs,” on the cas/ side, saying nothing of the west, 
which is virgin, the company have just commenced “ stoping.” 
There is all of ¢en years work in sight. A short distance from 
ibe company’s main works is the Glassen sbeft, owned by them, 
but leased to a company of miners on balf shares. The shaft is 
down about 110 feet and a good ledge has been found, the rock 
paying from $60 to $80 per ton. The company have about 350 
feet of ‘backs ” from bottom of shaft. The rock is very rich 
and we could see gold in a number of pieces picked up from 
the dump-pile. The North Star boys are continually making im- 
provements to better facilitate the working of their valuable 
mine. Besides putting in more stamps, another boiler, etc., 
they contemplate putting up chlorination works to work the sul- 
pburets. At present the sulphurets are being worked at the 
Eureka sulpharet works. The company have io use eight of 
Hendy’s concentrators or pans for saving sulphurets, two of 
which are used for reconcestrating sulphurets worked through 
the six pans. After passing through the latter concentrators the 
sulphurets contain only about ten per cent. of sand. The sul- 
phurets will average from $80 to $150 per ton. Most all the 
work under ground is let under contract, conseyuently the min- 
ers are equally interested with the owners of the mine in its suc- 
cessful development. The mine has yielded about $10,000 in rich 
specimen rock within ten days past, and there is a great deal 
more of the same kiod to be seen in the ore from the fifth and 
sixth levels cast and west. In the bottom of the shaft the ledge 
is three feet thick, showing sulphurets and gold in abundance. 
The company will start drifting on the seventh level on Monday, 
when our readers will hear of quantities of gold being taken 
out, as the deeper the mine is worked the richer it has proven in 
the past, and il is a fair criterion to judge for the future. The 
North Star is a valuabie mine, although, comparatively speak- 
ing. it has been but scratched over, and the owners have ten or 
twelve years work in sigbt if the mine is never explcred a foot 
deeper. The vast amount of gold yet to be taken out will as- 
tonish the world, if not the owners of the mine, who have a fair 
conception of the value of their property.” 


(From an Occasional Correspondent } 


Ceorgia. 
THE STEVENS FLUX AND THE NATIONAL DEBT, GOLD MINING. 
Cummine, Forsyth Co., Geo., June 16, 1868, 
Epitor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING : 
ft may be interesting to your readers to learn that some par- 
ties interested in the “ Stevens Flux” are busily engaged in 
building a furnace at Acworth in this State. We are promised 
remarkable results, and no doubt the papers will soon herald 
them forth in remarkable style. Indeed, if the predictions made 
here are fulfilled, gold wil! soon be so abundant as to be 
comparatively wortbless, and the gold mining interest, instead of 
being benefitted by the flux. will be totally wiped out. The 
workers of the so-called Old Franklin mine, in this neighborhood, 
are getling at present very fine ore, worth from $20 to $30 per 
ton. They have a fine twelve-stamp mill ready, and will com- 
mence to run their ores through it next week. 1 am still sink- 
ing on my veins, and intend to go at least 130 feet down. 1 
strike continually new veins, varying in width from four to twelve 
feet. The ores carry free gold and a large amount of sulphurets. 
The mine is remarkable on account of its immense masses of 
ore, and from the fact that there is hardly any barren rock in it. 
I can raise, with but little cost, 100 tons of ore daily Two 
hands can take out from eight to ten tons per day. I am now 
80 feet down, and have tunnels at several depths trom the shaft, 
to cut the veins again, which improve continually as I go down 
ov them. 1 will not put up machinery until next fall; in the 
meanwhile, if the “Stephens Flux ” peopie should happen to 
taiie hold of my ores, you may expect to bear that the United 
States debt bas been paid, and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has bought Mexico and the whole of South America. 
Dr. F. CHARLES. 
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[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] week, 1,700 tons ; weight of pig iron used per week, 1,200 tons. 


Canada The strike is now in the third or fourth week of its career, the 

; ‘a puddlers and their helpers being the parties chiefly concerned, 

THE SILVER-BFARING REGION OF LAKE SUPERIOR—ITS MINES AND ITS | ajthough some of the rollers and beaters are believed to sympa- 
PLEASURES, 


thize with them. The puddlers earn about $20 weekly, (five 
days’s work), and the helpers mabe about $11 in the same time, 
including lighting up. The cost in wages of making one ton of 
bar iron from the pig is $22. The advance asked by the strikers 
would increase the cost about $2. This, the proprietors of the 
mills affirm, will take away all the profit they are making on bar 
iron ; for this reason they had rather close their mills than agree 
to the strikers’ terms. ‘The men are acting peaceably, a consid- 
erable number of them having gone as laborers to build the rail- 
roads now being constructed from Chatham Four Corners to Ben- 
nington, and from Glens Falls to Fort Edward, although they 
are in receipt of less wages than if working at the mills. They 
expect by this to force the mill owners to accede to their terms, 
and at the same time earn enough to keep themselves and fami- 
lies until the lighting up of the mills. 


Person, 


Cou. Buen, of Nevada, we are informed, has sold his interest in 
the celebrated High Bridge Mine, for £200,000 (or about $1,000,000) 
to some English capitalists, and has purchased a hotel in Londoa. 
The Colonel evidently thinks that the next best thing to a good 
mine is a first class hotel. It takes a smart man to run either, 
successfully. 


Mr. C. H. Fernaxp, principal of the Houlton Academy, is to be 
engaged during the summer in making geological examinations, 
his services having been secured by Prof. Hall, formerly State ge- 
ologist of New York. Mr. Fernal intends soon to visit Portage 
Lake, to examine specimens of fossiliferous deposits. 


Pror. C. F. Cuanpuer, the able professor of chemistry at the 
Sehooi of Mines, of Columbia College, has received the appoiut- 
ment of chemist to tho Board of Heaith, of this city. A better 
choice could not have been made. 


Proressor James C. Watson, the young but already celebrated 
astronomer, of Michigan University, has just published, through 
Lippencott, of Philadelphia, and Trubner, of London, a large and 
costly treatise on astronomy. 

GoopyEaR Bro’s & DuranD, the prominent Broad street Bank- 
ers, failed last week. They held several thousand shares of Com- 
bination 8. M. Co. Stock, which accouuts for its low price in the 
market at this time, 

A. Panpre, Esy., has been appointed resident director of the 
Hazieton Division of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. He has the con- 
trol and general management of all the business of the company 
on this Division. 

Mr. J. I. Ilsley has, we understand, been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, vice Mr. Leisen- 
ring, resigned. 

James Ostrom, of the Pahranagot Valley Silver 
Mining Company, of Nevada, has just returned to this city from 
the mines. 

Mr. J. B. Woxr, of Colorado, is in town on business connected 
with the welfare of that territory and Dakota. 


Patent Claims. 


Interesting to Miners, Millmen, |Metallurgists, Oil-Men, 
and Others. 


Toronto, Ont., June 23, 1868. 
Eptror AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING : 


Thinking that a short description of the silver-bearing region 
of Lake Superior, and the route to it, might be interesting to 
your readers, I beg leave to occupy a portion of the Journat or 
Minin@ with an account of my trip to that locality this spring. 
We left Toronto on the morning of the 12th of May, by sail, for 
Collingwood (90 miles). We there took the steamer Algoma di- 
rect for Fort William, on Thonder Bay, passing in our route the 
Indian villages of Killarney, and Little Current, the Great Mani- 
toulin Island, Bruce Mines and Saulte Ste. Marie. We had on 
board quite a number of passengers, all of whom were more or 
less interested in mineral lands. Amongst whom I may mention 
a Mr. McDonald. imported by the Thunder Bay Mining company 
from the silver mines of Norway, and Hartz mountains of Ger- 
many, to superintend their mining operations. The steamer was 
loaded with lumber, machinery, provisions, &c., for that com- 
pany, and they intend pushing on their work as fast as possible. 
ard so well satisfied are they with their prospects that they have 
cleared the ground, and are now erecting their stamp mills, and 
building houses for their men, ete. They havea very good dock 
built since they got there this spring, at which the steamer landed 
on her last trip, to put off their macbinery, which was contracted 
for in England last fall and winter, and brought out this spring 
in time for the first boat. It will be putup and ready for work 
this fall. So you see they are in earnest. I have been told that 
their capital stock (£500,000 sterling) was taken in three or four 
days time. Their miners have been at work all the past winter ; 
and I was shown a piece of quartz rock, taken from their vein, 
at a depth of six feet from the surface, weighing about 200 Ibs., 
that contains fully 50 per cent. of native or metalic silver. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. McIntyre, at Fort William, who 
takes great pleasure in showing it to all who desire to see it. | 
have been thus particular in my description of the Thunder Bay 
company’s doings, 10 show you that others, besides ourselves, 
have confidence in the value of these mines, to invest large sums 
of money in them. We have had miners at work on our lands 
since the 15th of July, last year. We have sunk a shaft 7410 
feet, 67 feet deep, and have found silver, in various forms, all the 
way down. The rock is the same as the specimens I sent Messrs. 
Adelberg & Raymond, of New York, last winter ; but there is a 
decided improvement in richness. We have takea some fine 
specimens of the black sulphurets of silver, with the quartz rock 
also. Ata distance of about 300 feet from the above mentioned 
shatt, we have sunk another 33 feet. and 1ind the same character 
of rock. We have uncovered the vein between the shafts, and 
have found metalic silver on the surface, nearly the whole dis- 
tance. We have also made cross-cuts on the vein, both east and 
west of the shafts, the distance of 14 miles, and have found the 
vein carrying a uniform width of from 16 to 22 feet. One vein 
was examined by Prof. Rudolph, of Ontonagon, Mich., last sum- 
mer, and he pronounced it to be the champion lode of the coun- 
try. and a true silver bearing lode. 

As yet, there are no botel accommodations, either at the mines 
or at Fort William ; but if any of your readers would like to 
make a,Visit to that shore, we can make them quite comfortable. 
A visitor cannot get away in less than ten days, but we think be 
can spend that length of time very pleasantly. We have only 
one bout on the route as yet, and it takes her ten days to make 
the round trip. The iron steamer Chicora will go on the route 
as soon as her repairs are completed, which will be about the 
middle of August ; this will give us a boat every five days. 

A fisherman, or.as A. Ward would say, “a fishist,” can find 
all the sport be can attend to, with speckled or brook trout, which, 
in every respect. cannot be surpassed by those of any country in 
the world. I bave heard of their being caught, weighing from 
eight tu ten Ibs., bunt I have never caught them weighing over 
four ths. [found very great sport in trolling for the salmon 
trout. one of the finest fish they have, and second only to the 
salt water salmon. Myself and two others caught seventeen, from 
2 until 6 o’clock, one afternoon ; the united weight of which was 
125 lbs. * * * * The cost of the round trip from Toronto 
to Fort William and back (meals and staterooms included) is 
thirty dollars, Canada funds, or gold. The visitor will not find 
such heat ard dirt as of New York, to contend with, but he may 
find the black fly very troublesome. One, however. soon gets 
accustomed to them, and they are not troublesome after 5 o’clock. 
Heavy clothes are very comfortable at night. 

I send you a copy of the Toronto Globe, from which you will 
see that the Canadian Governmeni have decided that our lands 
are not subject to Royalty, having been patented to us without 
any reservation ; so that we possess advantages over ail parties 
taking up lands since the Ist of July, 1867. or who may have 
held patents previous to July, 1866 ; as all lands patented pre- 
vious to 66, and since July, ’67, are, according to the gold and 
silver mining act of 1868, subject to a R»yalty of from two to ten 
per cent. on the gross product of the mive. J.E. W. 


78,878, antedated February 10, PetroLeum.— 

Arthur Kirk, Allegheny City, Pa. 

I claim, 1. Effecting a coutinuous distillation of petroleum, or other distill- 
able substances, by causing it or them to flow through a succession of stills, 
giving off in cach still the more volatile ingredients, the stills being connected 
by trap-pipes z y z, &c., 80 as to prevent the backward flow of the substance 
tv be distilled, substuntial!y as above set forth, 

2. A nest or vattery of stills, for purposes of distillation, two or more in 
number, connected together by pipes, cach pipe leading from the upper part 
of one still to the lower part of another still, substantially in the manner and 
for the purposes above set forth. 

3. In connection with a still, for distilling petroleum, and other distillable 
substances, the use of a float,s, with suitable index-lever 1, arranged and 
operated substantially as and for the purposes hereinbetore set forth. 


78,924.—CuPoLa-FUBNACE.—Norman Burdick, Albany, N. Y., as- 
— to himselt, Jacob H. Shear, and Joseph Packard, same 
ace. 
claim, 1. The use of a sliding bottom to a cupola furnace, constructed sub- 
stantially in the manner and for the purpose above described. 

2. The inlaying of such bottom with some non-fusible substance, substan- 
tially in the manner and for tne purpose above described, in combination with 
the chamber of a cupola-furnace, 

3. The cam levers b b, in combination with the bottom B B, substantially in 
the manner and for the purpose above described. 

4. The form of the pit, in combination with a cupola-furnace, constructed 
substantially in the manner and for the purpose above described, 

5. The bottom, B B, the wheel and axle D and E, the chain y y, the truck- 
wheels aa aa, the cam-lever 6 b, the guides R R, in combination with the 
cupola of a meiting-furnace, substantantially in the manner and for the pur- 
pose above described. 
Furnace.—David C, Collier, Samuel Cush- 

man, and Newell E. Farrell, Central City, Colorado Territory. 

We claim, 1. Anapparatus for roasting and chloridizing ores, poermacrnd a 
cylinder, A, rotating op an axis inclined to the true axis of the cylinder, with- 
in which, in the line of the rotating axis, isa partial partition for receiving and 
retaining the ore for a short time at each semi-rotation of the said cylinder A, 
in combination with a fire-box J, and flue K, substantially as shown and do- 
scribed, and for the purpeses set forth 
oar 2. The wheels B, in combination with a rotating cylinder A, substantially as 
M ichigan shown and described, and for the purposes set forth. 

x “ied " 3. The partial partition, in a plane in the centre of the rotation of the cylin- 
We learn from the Portage Lake Gazette. of June 25, that the | der A, and placed at right angles to a line drawn from the man-hole H or 1 to 
product of the National mine, for the month of May, was forty the said partition, or its equivalent, and in combination therewith, and with 
tons nineteen hundred and seventy-two pounds. The product of any svete J, substantially as showu and described, and for the purposes set 

the Calumet, for the month of June, to Wednesday the 25th, was | 79,034.Sramp Mruu.—Richard Uren and John Walker, Houghton, 
nearly, ninety-six tons. The water in the reservoir is rising very | Mich., assignors to themselves and John Uren, samo Place. 
slowly. At the Delaware the east vein continues productive and| | We claim, 1. The supplementary cylinders H H’ and pistons J$’, in combi- 
will soon be cut by a cross-cut at the filty fathom level, which — —— — G, overt stamp C, aad coupling D, substantially 
as described tor the purpese specified. 

will prove it in de pth. At the Amy gdaloid they have cut a vein | ““s. The supplementary pstous J and J’, in combination with the yokes K K1 
to the east of their present workings, drifting was commenced | L, stamp €, and coupling D, substantially as described for the purpose speci- 
upon it and developed a fair stamp vein carrying some heavy | fied. axed 4 

copper. At the Phoenix they are, tosome extent, using Dy < 3. The rock-shaft h, adjustable cams ¢, fixed cam z, and arm y, in combina- 
1D Ash-bed, which is tion with the coupling D and stamp C, substantially as described for the pur- 


met both heads of Ball’s stamps are running steadily, as if no in- | 4. The cran'r-shaft$, cam p, connecting-rods W W’, and valves 0 0’, in com- 


terruption from the breaking away of the dam had occurred. The D, and stamp C, substantially 
ield from tbe mill 1s fully up to the best average of the past. In | 2° “eseribed for the purpose specified. es 
ihe midst of large considerable attention 15 to 
5 


C,and coupling D, substantially as described for the purpose specified. 
the erection of shaft-bouses, and other improvements necessary | 6. The horizontal shatta, cam 6, valve 2’, aud valve rod d, in combination 


lo the full equipment of the mine. We understand the product | With the coupling D, substantially as described for the purpose specified. 
ia > ver 7. The combination of the spring-bed 23, rod m, spring-catch o2, tappet 
dg —- all expenses, besides very materially reducing | arms Y u, and spring ¢, substantially as described for the purpose specified. P; 
e debt. At the Quincy a very important discovery was made | 79.076.-SarEeTy-GUARD FoR Munina-Suart.—K. O. Leermo, Gold 
at the 140 tathum level, where, by cross-cutting west some ninety | Hill, Nevada. 
feet, the main part of the lode is found to exist quite wide and | Iclaim,1. The combination, with a railroad track and the cage of a mining- 
rich. It seems at the 100 a branch was followed as the vein pro- | #t, pag ne — safety-guard attachment, substantially as and for the 
hich yie inished Hho | Purpusc describec 
per, which yieided a dumini: hed amount of mineral, giving the |" 4° the combination of the spring-buffr, H, spring-lever, E, and slide D, 
impression that the lode, owing to the depth, was becoming ex- | substantiaily as and for the purpose des:ribed. 
hausted. 79,152. MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL.—Lorenzo Sibert, Mt. 
Solon, Va. 
lclaim, 1. The use of manganese, in combination with common salt, sub- 
stantially in the manner and tor the purposes herein set forth. 
Se 2. The use of Epsom salts in the treatment of iron in the furnace, for the 
New York purpose of purifying the irwn. 
%. The method of treatm#nt herein described for reducing and purifying the 
A corrrespondent writes in the Times some interesting facts | ores and the metal, and for secarivg uniformity in the quantrty of the metal 
relative to the strike at the Iron works in Troy : It appears that | produced. 
a number of men employed at the rolling mills owned by H. Burs- Sweeney and John 
en & Sons, E s Corning & Co. f Te -—, radburn, New York, N. Y. 
ns — Corning nba Jobo A. Gilsw old & Co., We claim, in a drill-stand, rendered adjustable by means substantially as 
8 about seventeen hundred 3 th > weekly earnings $25,000 3 Vaiue | shown, the adjustable guides, © C eonstructed and operating substantially as 
of one week’s productions, $105,000 ; consumption of coal per) and for the purpose sct fert» 
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[Jury 4, 1868. 


1867. 


1868. INC. OR DEC 
The following statement exhibits the quantities of the various kinds of iron 
Frmay Evesinc. July 3, 1868. | and steel exported from Great Britain to the United States, during the first 
Gold and Silver Stocks. Nevada four months of the years 1967 and 1868, in tons of 2,000 Ibs. : 81 i555 

ditticult to give the price at which apy stock cou sold, so un3 S67. Schuvikill Canal..... 7,270, 38 5 403 i 2,681 

market, stocks rule Jower in some instances, but last week’s prices Lehigh Valley R. R.. 5192 961,079 52,120 1,223,1491i 929 1 262,070 

are geperally sustained, as will be noticed by reference to our quotations «Bar, Angle, Bolt, and Rod. "16588 10.778 vehigh Canal........] 38,561] 298,202 29.019] 317,914\d 9.5421 19,712 

printed below. of 66.820 93,993 Scranton North......! 11,397] 192,741 14,158, 227,952 35 211 

Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 171 South......{ 25459 618.098 21.111, 528,261/d 4,348 d 89,857 

Alameda Silver ...... — — 1 00 | Kipp& Buell Gold .... — — Hoops, Sheets, and Boiler Plates 71.636 3,586 Penn’a Cval Co. Rail) 21810 359,030 22,206 405 ,016 i 496i 45.986 

American Fiag....... —— — 60| Keystone Silver......— 1  — 2 “Wrought of all sorts......... 1006 1008 3,008) 1068, 1088 2,086 

Atiantic and Pacific... — — Canal.’ 43,942 499,717 50,722 540,625i 6,780i 40,908 

Bates & Baxter Gold... — — 1¢ Aberty Total of Iron.... 6.598 30.94 Shamokin...........| 12,835 224,788 12.9.4 22,151 129d 2,637 

Black Hiwk G ....... — — 50 | Manhattan Sitver .... Steel, unwrought.. 268 Short Mountain...... 2,339 47,134 3,734 30,253 16880 

Bobtail Gold —— 180) Midas Bilver.........-— 40 — — $268 4,406 Lykens Valley C.Co.| ...... 12,509 

ss....— New York & Eld’o 1 15 of Ore and Pig Iron at Marquette, up to and including Saturday, Wyoming South... 10,611 49,715, 8.972 77,000 4 

Combinat on Silver. .. 10 20 00 Nye Gold... 2 — 38] June 20, 1868, by the Marquette & Ontonagon Railroad. Wyoming North. 1,109 

5 4 20 30 00 IRON ORE. Lehigh & Susq. R.R.) 9,005, 180,465 

Edgehill Miving...... — — 4 30 & of Cal Total. Total...........| 335,917 5,420,802] 333,784) 5,994,478 

— 2 60 t 2 335,917) 5,42 4 

Grass Valley........- —25 Rocky Mountain Gold. — 10 — 20| Cleveland 8,263 2,383 10,546 increase 2,138 533,676] ...... 

Gunnell Gold......... — 60 1 50| Smith& Parmelee Gold 3 70 3 75 TON CO... 541 3,295 

we ©... 7,465 1,152 5.618 | Report of Coal Transported over Lehigh Valley Railroad and Canal 

HG 85 Gold... — — 1 ron Co... For the week ending June 27, 1868, compared with same time last year : 

— — on | Pittsburg & Lake A. trou Co....... 743 6,318 RAILROAD. CANAL. 

Hope Gold ——  — 20| Vanderburg G —— — Ore to Local 6,733 779 7,517 SHIPPERS. Week. Totzl. Week. Total. Petal 

Copper Stocks.—! rices bare Total Iron Ore, 65,32 11,329 66,653 | MAUCH CHUNK. 

PIG IRON. Summit Mines....... 11 12522 126.324 

Charter Oak... —— 100] Hitton............... — 50 1.00] Morgan Iron Co...... 2,998 2,898 | Room Ran Mines... sore 1,403 9,336 9,556 

Copper Falls. . 2200 — —| Isle Royale........ 4 09 | Greenwood Irop Co.. 328 328 

—— — 200] Bancroft Iron Co... . 1.591 1,591 Tota) 200 12,758] 135,00} 135,680 

Kvergreen B.... .... —— 10 00) Minnesota........... —— Collins Iron Co......... 1,028 

French Creek........ —10 — 15] Rockland............—— 400 50 50 
Petroleum ponents Run is lower ; prices of other stocks are Total Pig Iron, tons.........-.ee00.--- 8,089 787 8 089 | Germania Coal Uc... ; i 4.045 “230 zl 7,116 

Bid. Aska. | Total Ore and Pig Iron, tons........... 63,413 11,329 SL 

50 1 : Market Prices. Parish & 831 31.579 “inal 34,727 
00 New Yo July 3. 1868. New Jersey........ e 280 10,398 144 2,229 12,627 

Buchanan Farm..... 48)Ryod 14 16 RK, July 3, Union Coal Co....... 2 432 2'432 

Central ... 20 1 to 1c. per Ib. ; railroad, 60c. per 100 Ibs. ; boiler and plate, Wyoming C. & Co. 3,227 = 3,227 

Ut gc. per Ib. - sheet, band, hoop and scroll,1% to per Ib. ; pig, $9 per | East Boston Coal Co. cose 256 256 

empire & 10;Tarr Farm........ 30 te Morris & Essex Mut’! 1,428 | 1.428 

Home. .......+++ -««,fUnited Pet. Farms,..... 5 12 gee. Chauncey Coal Co... esse : 1,739 1.789 

Manhattan... sees 5) Union ex 400 STORE PRICES. Hillman & Son....... 7 | 7.108 

National 100 O0lUnited 2 30 40 | Anthracite, No. 1, best. $33 00@40 00 | Rar, Swedes, ord’y sizes — — 150 00 | Bowkley, Price | 149 

2x,firy,36 00 34% 00 | Bar, Eng. and Am.,ri’d 95 00 100 00 i s 3 5 26 
scellaneous Stocks.—Del. & Hudson Canal, 140; Cumberland Coal i 206 > » Eng , ‘ Mineral Springs...... 650 11,368 sees ese 11,268 

44; Mariposa pret., 8% ; Adams, 53's@&3  ; American, 47@48 Grey Forge, 33 00 34 001 Bar, Eng. & Am., com. 85 00 90 00 | Valley Coal Co....... cece 

United States, 444%4@44% ; Wells, Fargo & Co., 241,@25 ; Merchants’ Union Scotch i 38 50 42 125 00 170 00 | Enterprise C’y, = 665 17,163 446 17,609 

24 ; National, ; Walkill Lead, 18@20 ; Tudor Lead, 2 15 ; Rutland Charcoal, cash 45 00 65 00 | Ovals and half round. .120 00@150 00 | G. B. Linderman & Co! wane ‘| 

Ma~blo, 17; Brunswick C. L.,9 T6@LL 25 ; Erie, 69%, ; Reading, 1u13¢; N. Y. | Old Wrought sc’p, fm yd. 47 50 — —| 125 00 —| Washington Cval Oo. 

Gama, 134@134%,. a vsl. 50 Horse Shee. 00 — — | West Pittston....... ii 197 
Government Stocks are heavy and depressed, in sympithy with the pro- works. #@3-16 John Horton........ 89 756 156 

posal in the House to subject bonds to taxation. Prices are quoted : : caine Spseseneeeseens Shawnee ............ 208 4,237) 652 3 934 8,171 

U. 8. 6s. 1881, coupon 1127,@113 American Bar Iron. Nail Rod, per Ib....... 9 10 | Consumers Coal Co. . 2,163) 
eee Common, per ton....... 80 00 85 00 | Sheet, Rus., Med. Nos. 18', 193. | Harvey & Bro....... 2,403; 183] 2,591 
U. 5-208, COUPON 000 | 85 00 90 00 | Sheet, s’gle, D. &T. com 5 7 | Wyoming Valley.... 187 2,981 2,931 
Uld Railread Iron...... 47 00@..... | Rails, Eog.. gold, ton,. 51 09 51 50 | Henry Colliery...... 513 | 513 
U. S. 5-208, July, 1867, coupon.... ..... STEEL. Del. & Hudson C. ‘| 46 ot 
Foreign Exchange is firm, but not very active. Leading bankers quote | English Machivery...... .... 13% 16 IN Y. & L. [1.H. & Co 1.767] 33,756 1415] 35,71 

rates as follows : English German (2d and Ist quality)........... 14 16 Honey Brook Coal Co 2 530 60 117; 12160 

Swiss 1654 @5.15 In Staffordshire, says the Mining Journal. some degree of increased activity | Spring Brook........ ee 

Hamburg (bankers’).........- cece cecesececeseccseseseeseseeees JO ',@36'4 | is reported in the demand for manufactured iron. The demand from the United | Other Shippers...... 6 233 non 206 499 

Amsterdam (bankers’) | States, India, and the Continent is rather better, and there is altogether an im- 

t (bankers’)...... » -- 41 @41y proved feeling inthe trade. Owing to the strike, stocks of pigs have some. Dated .ccoccsccss 10,386 211,428 3,725 23,815 235,243 

Bremen (bankers)... = +. 19% @80 what accumulated, but as that is virtually over, should the improved demaad HAZLETON REGION. 

271%, @72 continue these will shortly be reduced. The recent orders for rails, and the | Central Coal Co ..... “ail 
Gold ie firm at 1403,@140%. requirements for plates for shipbuilding is diminishing the competition in the 64 497 
American silver is selling moderately at 61,@7%c. below the price of gold, Cleveland district, so that it is hoped some orders will come to Staflordshire, | Mt. Pleasan { alsey vane 4 Gy wi 946 9,790 

sed at 203:209103% in gord. In Welsh the signs of improvement in the trade are making slower progress | Hazleton (A. P. & Co) 5 33 140.530 es | 22,734] 163,564 

Mexican dollarsare quoted at 103/4@103% in goll. ; than was enticipated a few weeks ago, and aiditional erders are not yet offered | East Sugar Loaf...... 4 Loo 91,291 see 756 92.047 
Money shows rather more activity. Some of the 3 per cent. loans have been | with freedom. This is more particularly the case on home account ; and, al- | Mount Hall.......... ses zy : 35| oss 219 

marked up to 4 per cent.,and in some cases 5 per’cent. is asked on pew trans- | though some three or four of the leading railway companies are in the market | Latimer (A. P. & Co) 1,901 23 375 188 2,166 25.451 

acttons. for considerable quantities, the great majority of buyers are only making com. | Stout Coal Co. eseeeee 1.154 200,422 286 4,348 24.770 
There is a slight increase in the amount of bills offering for discount, and at | P%ratively small purchases, just suffictent to meet immediate requirements. | Harleigh Coal Co..... 1,604 30.222 853 6,733 26,955 

bank 6(@7 per cent. is generally demanded on prime names. fo theforeign markets the exports are considerable, the United States stil! | Ebervale Coal Co.... 1.897 43,024 1,021 9,478 52,502 

pag ate : heading the list, with the prospect of a further increase ix « Jeddo (G. B. M. & Co) 3,059 17.381 YoY 15,71z 93 09: 
show the exports of treasure from this port for the week rther increase in the demand. Io ( 7 58 
Tha follow Swedish iron the demand still continues fair. In Scotch pig iroa there has been | Woodside (J. C. Co.. 407 8 974 3,480 12404 
ending Juve 27, 1868, and for the year to that date : ‘| very little fluctuation in the market during the weck, the last price receivot | Highland............ 908 32,680 220 6,881 3Y,061 
Total Gor the $2.530,134 from Glasgaw being 51s. 6s. cash. Cross Creek (Cc. B.). 632 14,016 188 2872 16.488 
Previously repuried.........ceesceeecereseccsees eee 45,593,159 Bars, Welsh in Lond.£6 5 0@ Do. railway, Wales. £5 10 0@£5 15 0 Cl Ridge (s.W. & Co. 2,950, 52,411 85 13,697 66,1 8 
$48 123 2 to arrive...... 6 26 6 5 0!Do.Swd. iuLondon.. 10 00 10 50 | Mountain......) 2,429) 
Total since January 1, 293 OURO 10 00 10 50 Other Shippers...... oe | 93 2,245 2,.45 
imouy—16@16%. Stafford in Lond. 7 76 8 10 0/Pig, No. 1, in Clyde. 23 4 
8 26 9 15 O|Do. Nos3,4,f.0.b.do 2 66 2 70) LEBIGH 
Bismuth—$ 75@6, gold. Sheets, single .....- 9 00 1L 0 OjRailway chairs 5100 5 15.0 | Lehigh Coal Co... 705) 30,172 627 6,246) 36,418 
Petroleum—Is quiet, but steady, at 16c. tor crude, and 32c. for refined, in| Pig, No. 1,1n Wales. 3150 4 50]  spikes.....11000 12 0 0 | Uther 
dond. Refined metal, ditto. 4 60 0 O/Indian Charcoal Pigs | 
The following will show the movements of petroleum at this port to June} Bars,common,ditto. 5100 6 150) in London, pr. ten, 7 00 7100 Ws 30,172 6,446 418 
30th : Do. merch. Type or Mt. Rose Coal | 1177 | 1.177 
Exports for the Balls. 1,550,469 Mount Etna Coal Co. . 3.330 $54 4,234 
Do. from January do.  22/394,289 STEEL. Mahanoy Col. [N.M.M 13,423 13,428 
Do. same time last year....... Swed., (rolied).14 50 .. .. . | Swed., in faggot:....16... .... 0 1 14,832 
5 ish, spring 2 le oe 22,317 eee eo 22.6 
The following is the quantity exported from other Jan. 1 : Primrose Colliery. ... ‘| 6947 | rir 
E. 8S Silliman........ 1,771} 51 51,580 
From Boston.......... «galls. 1.295 06) 917,088 A | 
Baltimore, ....ceeseceeesccccceccees 1,047 546 1,049,333 New York, July 2, 1868. | Thomas Coal Co ..... 1,027 19,247 eees ae: 19.247 
153,131 Williams & Herring 334 5.769 57 
A telegram informs us that a strike has occurred in the Schuylkill region on | New Boston Coal Co.. 1.420 28206 ar) "90 4e~4 
17 HAS 13 068,387 the eight hour law, and thatall the collieries have stopped. Shamokin Coal Co. . | 7 
Joa ews of erat importance tothe tafe here for should a topage ot 
Same time in 4,494 099 work continue for any length of time, and eventually draw the Lehigh and Shippers sa when 
Lackawanna regions in, it would materially advance the price of coal. We have — —_+—___ eee a. 
THE IRON TRADE. for a long time warned our readers of the danger of putting off the me for Ere — 259,643 90! 1,083) 260,676 
laying in their supply «t coal, urging them that some unforseen accident 
Grand Total......... 52,120) 1 223.149 29,018 317 3 
New Yorks, Friday evening, July 3, 1868. wight interfere, which would advance the price. Now they see bow true our | Same time last year. 61.191 961,078 38,561 pts 1 nenrae0 
In Scotch pig iron the market is firmer, and most of the lots here at the predictions were, and if they try the market trade they will find it out only WMCTERSE.....ccccccece wee 262 070 sone 19,712) 281,782 

docks have been sold, and shipments have fallen off. The sales have been five | to their cost. Decrease......+. nel sees seeel 9,542 see | 9,542 

to seven hundred tons trom ship, at $38 50@39 00 for Glengarnock ; 400 tons| The following are the rules adoptei by the leading railroads and corpora- Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad, Week ending June 27. 

from yard, at $40 for Eglinton, and $42 for Gartsherrie. tions, in relation to the eight hour law : WEEK. Tora. 
In American there is not much movement ; No. 1 is still in small supply at an Se 


$39 for best brands. Hard irons are in fullsupply. About 2.090 tons scrap 
iron bas been sold to arrive here and for future shipmert. Scrap is firmly 
held at $17 50 from yard, and $46 50 from vessels. 

Old rails are in good demand at full prices. Sales have been made of 1 500 
tons old T-rails, delivered out of town, at $49 ; 500 tons old double heads to 
arrive at 

New rails are quiet. 

Bar from store continues dull, 

Boston, July 1, 186%. 

The pig iron market continues steady, with a fair demand. We note sales 
of Gartsherrie and other brands Scotch No. 1 at $42@44, and American at $38 
@45 per ton. In bar iron there are steady sales at $85(@90 for common Eng- 
lish aod American, and $95@100tor refined. Russia sheet iron is quiet but 
firm at 13@14c. per Ib. gold. 

Imports of pig 1rop from Jan. 1 te June 27 : 


1868. 1867. 
From Great Britain, 5,245 17,697 
COAStWISE 5,370 3,981 


PRILADELPAIA, June 27, 1868. 

Pig metal is held with much firmness, but there is vo activity. Sates of 600 
toas No. 1 foundry at $37@38 ; No. 2 do. at $35@46; 100 No. 3 at $33 ; 300 
tons grey forge at $30@32 ; and 600 tons Lebanon white and mottled at $29. 
About 2,500 tons Allentown No. 1, deliverable in New York, sold at $38@ 
38 60. 

Scotch pig is quiet, and without sales. 

Maputactured iron is steady at full prices. 
headed and T-rails at $48 per ton. 

Blooms—Prices are nominal, 


A sale of 200 tons old double- 


routes of transportation for the week ending June 27, 1868 : 


‘“* LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY. 
NOTICE TO ALL EMPLOYEES. 
On and after July Ist, 1868, no person employed by this company will be 
paid by the day. 
All persons who work a definite number of hours por day, will be paid by 
the hour, at the same rate now piid. 
All persons engaged in running on the road in avy capacity, and heretofore 


Tons. Cwt. 


WYOMING REGION. 
Newport Coal Co.... 
Warrior Run Mining Co. 
Parrish & Thomas.... 


| Tons. Cwt. 


7.407 Ov 

paid by the day, will be paid by the trip. 89 0) 

The rate of pay for all other p2rsons, heretofore paid by the day, will be Germania Coal Co...... 0.00... 9.397 04 

changed to a rate per hour, per trip, per week, or per month. Franklin SS ebeeconesceseoce Paton 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, Sup’t and Eng’r. | Audenreid Improvement... 


95,275 03 
2.040 07 


Orrice oF Scr’r and Ena’r, Bethlehem, June 24, 1868.” 
Freights remain unchanged. Vessels are in somewhat better supply. 


Wilxesbarre Coal & Iron Co. 
Union Coal Co........ 


029 06 
Bostox, July 1, 1863. | H. B. Hillman & 
The market for English Cannel is quiet, and the sates have been confined to | Bowkley, Price & Co..........2...seeeeeeeeeeeees ‘228 14 
small lots at $20 per ton ; Iictou sells at $7 50@7 7d ; and Sydney at $3/@8 25 | WYOMING.............eeeeeeeeeee 3 006 09 
per ton ; Cumberland is stea ly at $3@8 25 here, $4 75 in Baitimore, and $4 35 Henry. sete eeeeeeeereenes 2.758 08 
in Georgetown ; Peunsylvania and Westmorelan i gas has been selling at $7 20 | J- H. Swoyer...... 2,739 06 
per ton ; Anthracite has been sslling at $6@6 50 by the cargo, and $7@7 50 | Everhart Coal Co....... 
in retail lots. ee, Roberts & Co 1,739 068 
PwILADELPalA , June 27, 1868. 73 19 
The market continues dull, the inquiry being hmited and confined to first | Delaware & Hudson Co.... 255 v4 4,592 10 
class coals. If prices do not soon improve, work at the mines will be sus- | Pine Ridge Colliery..... oe 158 09 1310 14 
pended for a short time. The strike at Port Richmond is over, and the work- | Consumers Coal Co..... eee 171 05! 1/365 12 
men are now engaged at advanced wages. Harvey & Brothers..... ‘184 11 
The following table exhibits the quantity of Coal passed over the following 


Total Wyoming Region. 


11,622 11, 150,178 0 
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q 
7 
7 
q 
7 
8,530 15] 


UPPER LEHIGH REGION. 


Upper 2,675 55,750 O1 
Total Upper 2,675 val 55,750 01 
HAZLETON REGION. 
A Pardee & C0. 1,553 92) 27,506 14 
Linderman & Skeer......... 166 06 
Sharpe, Weiss & Co......, 879 08 18,413 13 
W. S. Halsey & Co..... eoccccccceccs =| 122 10 1,701 09 
Harleigh Coal Co.... F 858 07 12,796 15 
G. B. Markle & Co. eevee 1 079 02 21,199 07 
1,921 07] 12,558 16 
stout Coal Co.........+- 315 18 6,797 16 
Buck Mountain Coal Co.. 416 15 7,227 05 
Coxe Brothers & Co...... ° 241 07 3,822 10 
Ashburton Coal Co.... 64 06 
Highland Coal 227 07 7,239 09 
Pardee Bro, & 188 10 3,712 09 
Jeddo Coal 158 08 4,285 17 
Other Shippers..... 927 02 
Total Hazleton Region........ 7,062 O1; 129,049 08 
Upper ae 65,750 01 
Wyoming. 150,178 OL 
Grand 21,359 15] 334,977 10 
Corresponding week last year........ 9,166 06} 242.431 03 
Increase......... 12,193 09 92 316 07 
Forwarded South from Mauch Chunk by rail.......] 8,543 02) 151,808 01 
Delivered on fine L. & S. R.R. above Mauch Chunk. 464 16 28 655 05 
Delivered at Coal Port for shipment by Canal..... ‘| 12,351 17] 154,514 04 


21,359 15] 281,977 10 


Prices of Coal by the Cargo. 


[CORRECTED WEEKLY } 


At New York, July 4, 1868. 


Schuylkill R. A., choice. .$5 50@§.... | Schuylkiil Cheetnut...... 400 .... 
“ Ordivary...... 525 ....| Leaign W.A Lump OldCo 500... 
“ w.A.,Lump.. 500 .... | Lehigh Broken.......... 4 


“ Steamboat..... 500 .... bed oo 4 
Egg.. 5 2 “ Chestar’ 4 


SPECIAL COALS.—Deaters’ Quotations. 


Diam’d Vein R. A.,Sch’kill 5 50 .... | Old Co.’s W. A. Lehigh.... 5 50 .... 
Locust Dale W. A., “ . 5 50 .... | Mt Pleasant....... .... 
Honey Brook Lehigh. 5 50 .... | Broad Mountain.... cece 
Harleigh 5 60 ....) Buck Ridge W. A., Sb’kin. 5 50 .... 
Spring M’n | H. Heils, E. S’klin, Lorb.. 5 50) .... 


se Stove.. 


Sugar Creek “ 5 50 .... | New England Red Ash.... 5 25 .... 
Ashburton “6 5 50... | WYOMIDg 
Dealers in these Coals may be found in our advertising columng. 


At Philadelphia, July 4, 1868. 


Lehigh Lump and Si’mb’t. 5 00@.... | Henry Clay, Egg & Stove ....@4 40 
«Broken and Egg... 5 OU .... | Locust Mount Lamp and 


aon 


.. 425 | 

Schuylkill R. A.......6... 425 4 50 
te 


Steamboat..... 325 3 40 
3 3d 3 60 
Egg.... ooo. 360 400 


Chestnut....... 260 .... Stove .,.......4 00 415 
“ W. A. Lump,... 3 25 .... | Lorberry Coal............ 450 .... 
Broken.....ccee 3 25 3 504 SHAMOKIN. 


“6 Egg and Stove.. 3 40 4 10| Franklin, (Lykens Valley) 5 Ww .... 
Schuylkill Chestput....... 2 75@.... | Broad 4 
Hill & Harris, Egg & Stove .... 430 | 

Scranton Coal at Elizabethport, July 4, 1868. 


(Corrected weekly by D. L. & W. R. R. Co.) 


Prices for Pittston Coal at Newburgh, July 4, 1868. 


(Corrected weekly by Penna. Coal Co.) 


Lump, per ton of 2240 Ibs.$4 20@.... | Egg “ Sd “ 430 

“ 420 ....{ Stove “ “ 4 65 

Grate “ 430 .... | Chestout “ “ 4lo 
70 cents additional to New York. 


Lackawanna at Rondout, July 4, 1868, 


Steamer ...... 4 85@. Stove .. 
Grate. 4 | 


65 cents additional to New York. 


Lehigh Coal at Elizabethpert, July 4 1868. 


4 40@.... 


Steamboat and Broken.... 4 75 StOVE. ce 


FRR 475 cove 


Wilkesbarre Coal at Hoboken, July 4, 1868. 


(Corrected by Wilkesbarre Coal & Iron Co.) 
Lamp......... Gh | 4 45@.... 
445 | SWve.... 485 
At Baltimore, Julv 4, 1868, 


Wilkesbarre & Pittston W. 
A. by Car..... 000.85 25@5 50 
Lykens Valley R. A. by 
CAP. 


From wharf or yard, 50c, 
to 75c per ton udditional 
Ret il, del’d, per 2,240 Ibs 7 00@7 50 
....@ 5 55 George’s C’k and Cumber- 
Sunbury & Sbamokin R. or iand f. 0. b. at Locust P’t 
W A. by car.......... 500 for shipping............ ....@¢ 75 


At Havre de Grace, Md. 
Wilkesbarre or Pittston ,W. Sunbury or Shamokin, R. 
A.,on board,..........$....@4 85 or W. A.,on board..... ....@4 85 
Trevorton R. A.,on board. .... 5 25] Lykens V’y, R. A. on b’d. ....@5 60 


Havre de Grace is the terminus of Susquehanna and Tide Water Canal, 
At Georgetown, D. C. and Alexandria, Va. 
George’s Creek and Cumberland f. 0. 4 35 
Prices of Gas Coals. 
Juiy 4, 1868. 


PROVINCIAL. AMERICAS 

Duty, $1 «5 Coarse. Slack. Coarse. Slack. 

Gold. Gold, Currency. 

Block House .........-$1 75 $ 175 Westmoreland Co........$8 50 $3 09 
15 Despard Coal Co......... 3825 8 00 
Lingap........ 75 850 800 
7134s] Newburgh Orrel Gas..... 8 8 00 
Pictou..... 1 18% Deliverea in New York. 
Little Glace Bay...... -1% 100 


International Co.’s..... 1 75 .... 


Prices of Foreign Coals. 
Duty $1.25 per ton. 
Corrected weckly by PARMELEE Bros., 32 Pine Street, N. Y. 

Liverpool Gas Caking..........$ 9 50 | Liverpool House Cannel. 18 00@19 00 
14 “ Urrel..16 VO@LS Ov 

Per ton 2240 Ibs., Ex. ship. 

PRICES FROM YARD: 

Liverpvo) House Orrel, scr’d. .$18@20 | Livp’! House Can’l, ecr’d. 22 00@— — 

per ton 2000 Ibs. delivered. 


Coal Freights. 


(Corrected Weekly.) 
Rates of Freight from Newburgh ' 


RIVER. EASTERN. 
On ‘ Pittston’? Coal, by boats and | Stamford..........ccseeeseeeee BL 25 
barges of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- | Norwalk........ 


pany, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. Bridgeport.... 
Troy and West Trov............ $ 
Albany and Greenbush.......... 


COCPMARS. 
Coxsackie and Stuyvesant... 
Hudson & Catskill....... 
augerties and Barrytown 
hinebeck and Rondout......... 
o’keepsie and New Paltz Land, 


frcm foreign ports, for the week ending Juce 25, 1868. The quantity is given 


Fishkill Landing................ 20] Fall River. 
Cold Spring and West Point. 30 | Providenc 1 60 
Peekskill ... 40 | Dighton 160 
Sing Sing and Nyack............ £0] Pawtucket............... 1 75 
Tarrytown aud Piermont........ 50] New Bedford............. 1 90 

The Coal must be discharged witb all | East Cambridge.......... 2 20 
reasonable dispatch, at the expense of | Salem ...........eeeeeeee 210 
the consignee, who shailalso pay whar- | Newburyport........... 2 20 
fage on the boat. Boatmen will tend | Portsmouth.......... 215 
guy while unloading. OO 


Freights on Coal Sea-berne front Port Richmond, Philadelphia. 
June 24, 1868.—From Philad & Reading Railroad Wharves, Phila., to 


255 2 66) New 130 
Providence. 200 210 60 2 65 
Cambridge. 265 — 217 
New Bedford. —— 21 7% 2 80 
Dorchester.... ......... 260 2 65| Manchester — 265 
Fall 210 — 32 
— 270 — 265 
Pawtucket.............. 320 230 —- 20 
Brooklyn — 130 — 300 
Norwich........... —— 200) New London..... 200 
Bangor......... —— 245] Albany.......... 1850 
vc —— 2 60] 140 
—— 3155 | Hackensack...... — 55 
Gardner — 3 00 | Savannanb............... 150 200 


From Elizabethport and Port Johnston. 
85@— —|New London..............$1 15 — — 
BostOM. 200 — 140 — — 
100 — —|New 10 —— 
Fall 145 —— 100 — 


150 — —|Norwich..... 135 — — 
Hudson.........-..0.e00. 100 — —|Pawtucket and towing.... 160 — — 
Middletown ............. 125 — —/Portsmouth 2 —-- 
New Bedford.. 1 50 i | om om 
Newburyport 215 1 — 


New 1 OO — 


Rates of Transportation to Tide Water. 
{BY RAILROAD.] 
To Port Richmond.—(Philadelpbia. ) 


Philadelphia and Reading R. R. from Schuylkill Haven....... tecescsee $2 00 
The following are the drawbacks allowed on all coal shipped East of New 
Brunswick and South of Cape Henry, until further notice : 


Drawback, Freight. Nett. 
Steamboat.......... 2 00 85 
2 00 100 
2 00 1 35 
BVO. 50 2 00 1 50 


Chestnut...... cow 2 00 1 25 
From Port Carbon, 8 cents per ton more. 


To Elizabethport. 


L. V. Railroad from Mauch Chunk to Easton......... 
c. R. R. 


69 
,N. J., Easton to Elizabethport......... 


1 06 


Shipping Exponses at 20 


To Port Johnson. 


1 12 
25 


206 


Shipping Expenses. 


Total 


To Hoboken. 


Shipping Expenses. 


(BY CANAL] 


To Port Richmond. 


From Schuylkill Haven to Port Richmond.............. SL OU 
Freights and tolls by Raritan 
290 


To New York. 
From Mauch Chunk to New Brunswick, by Lehigh, Del. Div. and Del. & 


Freights through 125 

To New York via Morris Canal. 2 35 
Lehigh Canal. BA 
Morris 40 
10 


Expenses from Mauch Chunk to Jersey City for Re-shipment. 
Lehigh tolls (met)...... 


Total 2 48 
Provincial Freights. 

TO NEW YORK: TO BOSTON. 
Port 00 | Port Calidowia. 250 
Littie Glace Bay................ 3 00| Little Glace Bay..........e.000. 25 

Foreign Freights. 


New Castle and Ports on Tyne... 
Liver poo! 


New York Imports of Metals, &. 
The following wi'l show the imports of Metals, &c., at the port of New York 


in packages, unless otherwise specified. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 

Metals, &c. Metal Goods....... 632 16,423 
570 | 10 4,266 

5 525 | Nickel.... ° 9 5,377 | 

os 321 | Old Metal. 2.454 | 

35 12,748 | Platina .......... 2 3 874 | 

101 931 Percussion Caps... 7 871 | 
43 5,006 | Saddiery.......... 2 742 
Hardware ..... eee 59 9,226 | 10,614 155,632 
Iron, hovp, tons... 59 2,670 | Tin, boxes........ 27,752 
Iron, Pig, tons.... 1,753 25,1E1 | Tin slabs, 2,119... 129,115 21,489 
Iron, Railroad bars 25,087 134,305 | Wire..... eecccccce 5 179 
Irop, other, tons... 2,303 64,692 | Zinc.......+++..6. 265,542 15,155 

Lead, Pigs........ 5,452 27,743 


BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Copper Falls. 1914 | Cary Improvement. . ws 1l% 
Frarklin. i Isle Royal ...... 
Hecla.... 40 Water Power. 17% 
Bancock...... . 2% | Bos., Hart & 14% 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCK MARKET. + 
A'lelezgram from San Francisco, dated June 29, to Messrs, Lass & Water, 
Bankers. 33 Pine street, this city, quotes stocks as follows : 


Srocks. Bid per t’t. Stocks. Bid per 
Gould & Curry....... 11 @ — Belcher NoOsales. 
Savage (per share)... 158 @ 159 Unclo Sam.........65. — @ « 
Chollar Potosi........ 265 @ 270 California..... @ 
Oph — Imperial (per share). .. @ 


Hale & Norcross...... 99 @ — 
Crown 92 


@ 
Yellow Jacket........1,190 @1,215 


Kentuck (pershare).. 385 @ 
Cal. Steam Nav’n Co.. No sales 


London Copper Trade Circular. 


Messrs. Vivian, Younger & Bond (June 16) write : Business in Chili produce 
has been confined to 250 tons regulus at 15s. 6d. per unit, and about 250 tons of 
slab at prices varying from £75 to £76 103. according to prompt and brands. 
At the first-named price only about 10 tune were sold, and the figure now asked 
is £76 perton Reports having got abroad that the quantity of fine copper 
chartered during the second hait of April was 1,900 tons (instead of 1,000 
tons, as was rather confidently spoken of,) coupled with the late period of dull- 
ness, induced some holders of various kinds of copper to come in as sellers, 
and several hundred tons of fine fureign changed hands at lowrates. As we 
write, however, the market has somewhat recovered itself. For English raw 
tne demand has been almost ni/. 


A Stone Bow! full of Gold. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF A FRENCH COUNT WHO COUNTS HIS 
RICHES BY MILLIONS. 

There has been one emotion in Paris during the last few 
days, created by the sudden reappearance in the world of 
Paris of the Vicomte de ——, one of the quondam favorites, 
who had left the city in the greatest condemnation and dis- 
grace some seven years ago, and who returns bronzed and 
hardened both in mind and person to resume the place amorg 
his friends, which not they but he declared he had forfeited 
by his own imprudence and folly. By the kindness of a rele- 
tive he was enabled to steam away for New Grenada, where te 
had been able to obtain a situation as clerk to the engineer 
just then employed in the construction of a line of railwey 
through the country. In this position he fulfilled his smell 
duties with the utmost perfect exactitude for more than three 
years, and at the end of that time, the railway being term- 
nated, was ordered to another duty in a different part of the 
country. The way was over the steepest mountains. He had 
already got throughthe greater part of his journey when one 
day, overcome by the heat, he lay, himself down by the side of 
a ranning stream, which refreshed him both by sight and 
sound, and fell to musing on the hard fate which had torn him 
from his relatives and friends to wander thus a lonely exile in 
a foreign lacd, when his attention was suddenly called from 
these high flights to a circumstance which was taking place ia - 
mediatzly beneath his eye, and which had escaped him while 
gazing on the heavens. ‘The phenomenon was this: close to 
where hia head was lying amid the grass and flowers, the run, 
ning water formed an eddy which, after turning in a tioy whirl- 
pool, proceeded to fall into a narrow aperture, whence on ex- 
amination he beheld no issue. His curiosity was aroused, ard 
he raised himself up te gaze down into the hollow, the sides 
of which he found to consist of two blocks of stone, so worn 
down and polished by tte continued rush of the current thet 
he could see to the very bottom. ‘The sight he there beheld 
made him stagger and fall back, almost without consciou:- 
ness, upon the grass. In that single hollow had filtered fi r 
centuries the gold sand carried by the current from the bed cf 
the river some miles higher up, where gold washing has been 
carried on for many generations. There lay before him one 
glittering pile of the precious ore, gleaming at the bottom of 
the limpid water, and demanding only a strung hand and reso- 
lute will, both of which he possessed, to draw it to the surface? 
Needless to say, he retraced his steps to the place whence 
he had departed, and soon returned, bringing back men aid 
machinery, and as he says when telling the wondrous tale, 
“ You mvy believe me if you choose, but in less than three 
weeks 1 had become the richest man in the whole republic.’ 
What bears out the assertion is the purchases he has ju:t 
made of one of the mansions at the Barriere de l’Etoile, ard 
the splendid style in which he has mounted his establishment. 


“The Flying Man.” 


At a recent meeting of the British Aeronautical Society, it 
was announced by Mr. Wenham that one of the members 
of the society, Mr. Spencer, had constracted an apparatus 
by the aid of which he had accomplished the feat of raising 
himself from the ground level and performing a horizontal flight 
of 60 feet, and it was further stated by Mr. Wenham that Mr. 
Spencer expected to fly the length§of the Crystal Palace dur- 
ing the meeting of the Aeronautical Society to be held there 
on the 25th of June. Since the above annouucement was 
made,jwe have received from Mr. Spencer some particulars 
ot the apparatus employed by him. It consists of a pair of 
wings of rather small size, arranged so that they can be worked 
by the arms; and a large fan-shaped tail of a very light con- 
struction connected to the body by basket-work, so that it 
stands at an angle of about 34with the horizontal. Mr. Spen- 
cer does not profess to fly, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
He uses his apparatus by takiog a short, quick ruo, this run 


| being continued until by pressure of the air against the under 


surface of the tail he is raised from the ground. He theo, by 
using the wings, maintains the momentum which he has ac- 
quired as long as possible, and is thus enabled to skim along 
at a short distance above the ground. Mr. Spencer commenc- 
ed his operations by practicing long jumzs without the aid of 
apparatus, and he then commenced using the wiog?,and finally 
added the tail. By continued practice, and from time to time 
making alterations in his app»ratus, Mr. Spencer has been en- 
abled to extend considerably his early flights or “skims,” 
and we were informed by him a few days ago that he had 
lately accomplished a horizontal flight of 180 feet, starting 
and alighting at the ground level. Mr. Spencer is now engag- 
ed in completing a new apparatus, which he hopes to finish 
in time fur the exhibition of the Aeronautical Society at the 
Crystal Palace, und we look forward with some interest to 
witness his perlormance.— Engineering. 


a@ Mr. Kohl, in his “‘ History of the Gulf Stream,” states that 


| the first mention was made of this current by the Swedish naturalist, Peter 
| Kalm, in his * Travels.’’ published in 1748. Therein he describes that re- 


mains of Mexican plants were drifted to the Faroe Islands, and even to Ice- 
land, The first whe tovk advantage ot the Gulf Streun was Alminos, the 
pilot, who, in 1519, carried the despatches of Fernando Cortez to Spain. Frank- 
hin, on his becoming rostmaster General, drew a map of the Gulf Stream f-om 
tne data afforded him by the whalers, and communicated it to the British au- 


thorities, who, however, were of opinion that there was notbing to leara from 
such ** vulgar people.’’ 


wa AGerman Doctor has invented an apparatus by which thun- 
der is made visable through the object glass of a telescope. This is equally as 
marvellous as the hearing a ‘: louil smeii of Limberger cheese.’’ 
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"SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

We are glad to announce that we have made special ar- 
rangements with the publishers of the New York Weekly 
Tribune and the American Agricullurist, s0 that we are en- 
abled to offer unusually favorable inducements to those who 
desire to have the benefit of the reading of the three best 
journals in the country, devoted, respectively, to general news 
We offer 
the following very liberal terms to all wishing to subscribe for 


and progress, agriculture, mining and metallurgy. 


the American Journat or Mining together with one or both 
of the above mentioned papers : 
Weekly Tribune and American Journat or $5,00. 
American Agricullurist and American JOURNAL OF 
Weekly Tribune, American Agriculturist and AMERICAN 
$6,00. 
Upon the receipt of either of the above amounts, by mail 
or otherwise, we will promptly forward the papers desired. 
Back numbers are at hand, so that we can furnish them to any 


who may wish. This is a rare opportunity to all who are not 
already readers of the Journat or Mintna, and who have a 
desire to keep themselves well informed in regard to the 
steady development of an interest that will soon be eclipsed 
by no other in the country, in point either of magnitude or 


importance. 
Address, Western & Company, 


37 Park Row, New York. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE REPORT ON NEVADA.—SALT 
BEDS.—LOSS IN REDUCTION OF ORES. 

As already remarked, the statistics of Ross Browse upon 
the mineral resources of the State of Nevada cover nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages of his report, in full, upon all the States 
and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains. The Commis- 
sioner has devoted some forty pages of this amount to gene- 
ral descriptions, rather than to detailed statements of the con- 
dition and prospects of individual mining enterprises, though 


perhaps this is not an unfair proportion, more especially when | 


we consider the fact that Nevada, in regard to her mineral re- 
sources, is as yet in a comparatively undeveloped state. 


Comstock Lode, and the mines situated thereon. First, the 
general features of the lode, its character, length, strike, walls, 
width, mineral matter, etc., are succinctly, but clearly set forth. 
Then follows a series of pages upon the development of the 
mines, mode of mining, tunnelling and cost thereof, amourt 
of ore raised, ccst cf mining per ton of ore, as well as other 
matter of a good deal of interest. Not the least interesting 


>) 


as giving a detailed account of the cost of working these 


The | 
next forty pages are given to an elaborate account of the | 
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mines, is the section devoted to yield of the mines, net profits, 
etc. In this we find a detailed statement of the cost of pro- 
duction of a given number of tons of ore during the year end- 
ing March 1, 1867, by the Hale & Norcross Silver Mining 
Company. This tabulated statement cannot prove other than 
very serviceable to those who are now contemplating the de- 
velopment of other veins in that mining region. Another 
sec.ion sets forth in a pointed,and conclusive manner the very 
important and necessary relation that the projected Satro 
tunnel bears, not only to the future economic success, but also 
in a practical point of view, to a continuation of the working 
| of the mines of the Comstock lode for any great length of 
time. It would be well for those, who, from partisan motives, 
or other cause, are inclined to discountenance this enterprise, 
which, as is justly remarked, is one of the most important 
connected with the mining interests of the Pacific coast, to 
give these few pages of the report a careful reading. What- 
ever course they might then see fit to pursue, they would not 
act in utter ignorance of the real facts of the case, and their 
important bearing upon the future mining industries, not only 
of Nevada, but also of all the mineral regions of the West. 
The remaining sections of the report upon this State are de- 
voted, for the most part, to an account of the condition and 
prospects of its eastern mining districts. Of these the Reese 
River District is the most important. A few pages upon the 
overland telegraph are added at the close of the statistics upon 
| this State ; and that, too, quite appropriately, when we con- 
sider the benefits resulting from it to the mining communities 
of the West, aside from the magnitude of the enterprise, its 
influence upon the commercial world, and the difficulties that 
were encountered in carrying it into effect. 

In our “ Gleanings from Ross Browne's Report,” we have al- 
ready given quite full extracts from that part of it relating 
to the State of Nevada, nevertheless a quotation or two may 
still be of interest to the general reader. It is well known 
that deposits of salt, of great number and extent, form as 
| well an important item,in the commerciul resources of Neva- 
da, as also a notable feature in the topography of the country. 
To those of our readers unacquainted with the character of 
| these deposits, and the method by means of which salt is ob- 
tained from them, the following extract cannot fail to have 
a peculiar inrerest. The report reads thus : 


‘Like the alkali flats and mud lakes they are confined to tho 
| valleys and plai»s, in which they cover the points of greatest de 

pression, the most of them being adjacent to or encompassed by 
a belt of alkali lands. They are doubtless of lacustrine origin, 
what were formerly the basins of inland seas and salt lakes, their 
deposition being effected through the evaporation of these bodies 
of water. Besides tbe extensive beds of this mineral occurring 
in Churchill, Esmeralda, and Lincoln counties, there are sevoral 
deposits, as well as a number of salinferous springs, elsewhere in 
the State, all of which mav become of local value on account of 
their proximity to supposed valuable mines. The most productive 
bed at present is that of the Sand Spring Salt Mining Company, 
75 miles cast of Virginia. The claim of this company, consisung 
of 1,600 acres, occupies a depression in the southeastern corner of 
an extensive alkali flat, the centre of which for a space of several 
hundred acres is damp and marshy, and some portion of it covered 
with a few inches of water. This damp surface is coated to a 
depth of two or three inches with a crystallized incrustation of salt 
formed by sublimation of the particles of this mineral with which 
the clayey stiata below are charged. On removing this coating of 
salt a thin body of fine white clay is exposed, overlying a stratum 
of soft black clay, which, in turn, resis upon another scam of 
green and black clay, containing coarse globules of salt. Beneath 
this seam occurs a deposit of crystalized salt, hard and massive 
but of an unascertained thickness. In collecting the salt at this 
ylace, a tract embracing a score of acres or more is selected, and 
divided into strips, from each of which, in regular order, it is 
scraped into large heaps with a broad wooden hoe. These heaps, 
| after being exposed for a few days to drain and dry, are conveyed 
in wheelbarrows or cars running on wooden tracks laid down for 
the purpose of facilitating transportation over the soft ground, 
and thrown upon platforms or umps, when the salt is ready for 
sacking and shipment to market. After one of these surface sec- 
tions has been stripped of salt, the incrustation immediately be- 
gins to reform, and so rapidly do the secretions from the salinifer- 
ous clays below proceed that a few weeks, and sometimes less, is 
sufficient to fully replace it, admitting of the gathering of a fresh 
crop at least every month. As masses of the crystal ized salt un- 
derlying these clayey strata are probably inexhaustible, 1t would 
seem as if this process of replenishment might go on forever. 
These clays are not the primary sources of supply, though no 
doubt serving a useful purpose in promoting by their heat the sub- 
limation of the saline particles as well, perhaps, as in aiding their 
condensation upon the surface.” 


In speaking of the reduction of ores from the Comstock 
Lode under the head of “ Percentage of Yield and Loss,” we 
| are told some facts that show the great importance of the cost 
|of labor and fuel in regard to the employment of different 
metallurgical processes. It has been shown, by experience, 
that the mills now working the ores of the Comstock lode, 
extract only about 65 per cent. of their assuy value. It seems 
that the percentage of gold lost, is, comparatively speaking, 
smaller than that of silver. This is owing to the fact that 
the gold is present in a free, the silver mostly in a combined 
| state. We see that there is an annual loss of about 35 per 
| cent. of the assay value of the Comstock ores. But we will 
| quote this interesting paragraph in full, as it is suggestive in 
its character : 


| The yield of bullion last year was in round numbers, say $15,- 

000,000, which would show the loss to have been about $8,000,000. 
The enormous extent of this loss is well understood, but so far no 
feasible means of lessening it without diminishing the net protits 
on the result have been sugge-ted, or at least shown to be practica- 
ble. Exceptional lots of ore will work nearer to the aseay value, 
but only in rere instances. The great difliculty to contend with 
lies in the cost of labor and fucl. The average yield of all ores 
| worked at the present time, does not probably exceed $35 per ton, 

equivalent to a loss of $18 90 per ton, supposing $35 to represent 
65 per cent. of the assay value of the ores. If by using the Fre1- 
burg process we saved 80 per cent., the average yield per ton 
would be $43 12, or an advance of $8 12, which would not cover 
| the addttional cost of labor and fuel. The price charged for 
| treatment by the Freiberg process in this district is $45 per ton, 
| with a guarantee of only 80 per cent. Its non-applicability to low 
| grade ores is at once Sy pe the cost of reduction being greater 
| tban the average yield of the ores. To make it available, it is evi- 


cover the increased cost of reduction, which is, say, $31, so that it 


rious threats. 
drop off in the course of time, because there never comes a 
particular moment when they are willing and ready to fight, 
or able to force a compromise. 


dent that the additional 15 per cent. of the assay value saved must 


will prove valuable only when the ores are worth $200 per ton and 
upwards. In practice a lower grade than that may be adopted, it 
being found by experience that the percentage of joss in working 
ores by the wet process, increases with the greater value of the 
mineral. Under these circumstances we must look rather to im- 
provements on the present modes of treating the ‘tailings’ from 
the mill by concentration or otherwire.” 


THE MINING LAW. 


Ir was anticipated, when Congress passed the law regula- 
ting miving titles, that a speedy end would be put to the con- 
fusion which had hitherto reigned in the mining States and 
Territories, and that every proprietor, by possessory or mi- 
ner’s right, would hasten to obtain a patent, under the broad 
seal of the United States. This expectation has not been 
realized. On the contrary, the number of applications for pa- 
tents has been very limited ; and at this rate, the reconstruc- 
tion of the system of tenure of mineral lands, will not be 
effected in a century. ‘The new expedient is only a new 
element of chaos, added to the old. 

One reason why the miner does not apply for a patent un- 
der this law is very simple. It is not made compulsery ; and 
hence, he considers the ordinary miner’s title good enough, 


and avoids the unnecessary expense and formality of the 


governmental programme. 
Again, many mining claims, owned by prospectors, or miners 
in a small way, are surrounded by a swarm of nuisances in the 


shape of rival claimants, blackmailers, &c., who wait to see 


whether the mines will be valuable, before pressing their va- 
In numerous cases, theze parasitic adventurers 


We regret to say also, that 
in many cases, the proprietor only cares to “ worry along,” till 


he can make a sale, and leave to his successor all the legal, as 


well as;mechanical, metullurgical and financial difficulties of 


the enterprise. 


Now, the moment an application is made for a government 
patent, every man who has an adverse claim, however 


shadowy, may enter his protest, and the most valid counter 
claim will be null and void, if it is not pressed when due notice 
is given by the register of the applicatiun made. It is evident, 
then, that to file such an application, is to pull the string to 
a very shower-bath of vexatious litigation, precipitating diff- 
culties which might otherwise never become troublesome, or 
at least might be dealt with singly, and gradually overcome or 
evaded. 


Capitalists, about to purchase mining property, always 


should, and doubtless generally do, demand the absolute se- 
curity of the United States patent; but in view of the cir- 
cumstances to which we have alluded, we can hardly be sur- 
prised that ordinary proprietors, in peaceful, though perhaps 
dubious possession, do not feel inclined to turn an armed 
truce into an uncertain strife. 
which attention must be given. 
vise a general mining law, which shall be at once efficient and 
acceptable. 


This is one of the pvints to 
It is no easy matter to de- 


SUTRO TUNNEL. 


We call the attention of our readers to our review of a work 


on the Sutro Tunnel, to be found under the head of New Pub- 
lications. 
for a loan of bonds from the United States Government, to aid 
them in the construction of the tunnel, it is very proper that 
the people should know something of the testimony in regard to 
the value of the enterprise. Out of some twenty letters from 
the most eminent scientific men in Kurope, we have room only 
for three or four extracts. Those, however, strike the heart of 
the matter. They show the immense value that will attach 
to the tunnel in an an economical point of view, as regards 
the mines along its line, and suggest a still more important 


In view of the fact that the Company are asking 


feature, namely ; the inauguration of a national system of tun- 


nel mining, in contradistinction to the present “ piratical” 


process of working down upon veins in search only for rich 


bodies of ore. That this is a matter of very important na- 


tional significance, no one who looks into the real merits of 
the case will fail to perceive. It is a fact clearly proven by the 
ablest political economists of the day, that the burden of pub- 
lic and private indebtedness decreases in direct proportion to 
the increase of the precious metals. Let us have, then, a na- 
tional system of mining, in accordance with principles that 
have been long acted upon in tae conduct of mining enter- 
prises in Europe. It will add millions upon millions to the 
coin of the world. Under such circumstances, our General 
Government can do no less than imitate, in this matter, the ex- 
ample set by those governments within whose domain the art 
of mining has been carried to its highest point of development, 
and where euch undertakings have always been crowned with 
complete success. We can but believe, then, in this matter, 
our legislators will look beyond the hue and cry of a partisan 
press, and act in aid of an interest that, properly fostered, will 
soon become one of the greatest industries of which our 
country can boast. 


THE END OF VOLUME FIVE. 


Last week brought to a close the fifth volume of the Aver- 
1can JourNAL OF Mininc. In its constantly increasing popu- 


larity and patronage, we feel that we have conclusive evideace 
that every department has been conducted with the success 
which we promised ourselves in the beginning. It is with 
feelings of honest pride and satisfaction that we review the 
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work of the past six months, for we believe that, in the 
judgment of our readers, we have made substantial progress ; 
that we are at least keeping pace with, if not leading, in the 
great mining industry of the country. We would call the 
particular attention of our readers, to the full and systemat- 
ically arranged index to volumn five, which accompanied our 
last week’s issue. With it, our subscribers have all that is 
necessary, in order to render the volume complete for bind- 
ing and reference. And now, at the beginning of another 
volume, we bespeak for ourselves a continuance of public 
favor and patronage. It shall be our first endeavor to see to 
it, that, in every respect, the Journan of Mrinixna main- 
tains a standard fully commensurate with the wants of the 
mining public. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE NO- V. 


HEAVY BLASTING—DYNAMID. 


San Francisco, June 5, 1868. 

We are here (as the Duke said to his motto) and perhaps 
hereafter we may feel moved to record our impressions of this 
metropolis of the Western Werld. Just at present, however, 
having gathered, by the courtesy of Col. Gro. H. Menpet., 
of the U. 5. Engineers, some interesting facts concerning the 
use of explosives in subterranean operations, we postpone our | 
gossip of personal experience till some day when we have no- | 
thing better to relate. 

Col. Mendell is in charge of the government works at Alca- 
traz Island and Lime Point in the harbor of San Francisco, 
and elsewhere on this coast. In connection more especially 
with the work of Lime Point, some very successful blasting 
has been accomplished under his direction. Lime Point and | 
Fort Point are the two side-posts wf the Golden Gate, 
through which the commerce of all creation passing, enters 
the bay. It is intended to occupy these points with twin 
forts ; and Fort Point, as its name implies, already bears the 
rose-tinged blossom of the stars and stripes, upon a thorny 
thicket of bristling guns. At Lime Point, however, there 
appears, where the fortification should be, a rocky hill, about 
two hundred and fifty feet in height, and having a facial angle 
of the Caucasian type, that is to say, somewhat steeper than 
forty-five degrees. This hill it was necessary to remove, in 
order to prepare a site. The estimate of cost, made before- 
hand, demanded a large sum; but the skill and ingenuity of 
the engineers, and the favorable character of the rock, have 
already made it evident that the necessary work can be done 
at comparatively light expense. 

About twenty feet above the water, a small tunnel was 
driven into the hill for sixty feet, and from its interior termi- 
nus a second gallery at right angles to the first, and parallel 
with the face of the hill, was driven for a like distance of 
sixty feet. Two chambers were excavated in the second gal- 
lery, one at its extremity and one about forty-five feet nearer 
the corner. ‘These two chambers received charges respectively 
of four thousand and thirty-five hundred pounds of blasting 
powder, manufactured by the California Powder Company. 
The charges were connected with each other and with Brarps- 
LEE'S magneto-electric apparatus outside, and both tunnels | 
were tamped with clay and sand to the mouth. ‘The tamping 
was tightly rammed. The effect of such a blast of seven thou- 
sand five hundred pounds of powder, and the relative econo- 
my of the operation as compared with ordinary methods, have | 
as much interest for mining as for military engineers. The 
state of affairs previous to the blast may be recapitulated 
thus : The above-named charge of common blasting powder, 
in two portions, occupied a line fifty feet from the face of the | 
hill. Above it was the weight of two hundred and fifty feet 
of rock, and behind it a practically immovable mass. The | 
rock is the well-known San Francisco slate, considerably con- 
torted, fractured and decomposed, yet lying, on the whole, so | 
that when the blast should have thrown out the foundation | 
along the line of least resistance, the superincumbent mass, | 
to an unknown extent, might be expected to tumble into the 
sea. It should be noted that the line of effective work (fifty | 
feet} exceeeded the distance between the two charges (forty- | 
five feet), hence the forces of explosion would meet before | 
they could find vent through the lifted rock. This arrange- 
ment secured a maximum effect. The sagacity and accuracy | 
of these calculations was confirmed by the thoroughly suc- | 
cessful result. The simultaneous explosion of the two charges 
was perfectiy accomplished. ‘I'here was no violent noise and | 
no scattering of fragments—in other words, no power was 
wasted. A little smoke and flame escaped, and the whole 
lower face of the hill moved silently and majestically outward, 
falling down into the sea, and followed by immense portions 
of the overlying rocks. For several hours the effects of the | 
blast ccntinued, until some forty thousand cubic yards or 
eighty thousand tons of rock had been displaced, and a large 
portion of it actually rolled into the sea. The entrance tun- | 
nel, up to the point of turning, was left intact, with its tamp- | 
ing, so thoroughly had the force of the explosion been util- | 
ized. The tunnel being reopened, a short elbow was made 
on the side opposite to the former gallery, an a chamber con- 
structed for a second blast of twenty-six hundred and fifty, 
pounds. ‘The tunnel being tightly tamped as before, the blast 
was fired, with equally favorable results. The rock being con- | 
siderably disturbed, even where not actually removed, by the | 
first blast, there was naturally more noise; and many small | 
fragments were projected a considerable distance ; but this 


‘| shattering, is the effect desired. 


ease with which the masses of rock, already loosened, were 
moved ; and the apparent effect of the second blast was even 
greater than that of the first. Some twenty thousand cubic 
yards were added to the forty thousand already displaced. 
The economical aspect of the case is conclusive enough. A 
hundred and twenty thousand tons of rock thrown out with 
two blasts at a cost somewhat as follows : 


For tunnels powder and tamping, first blast,........... $2,000 
For reopening t.mnel and second blast,................ 500 


or two and one-twelfth cents per ton! The powder cost ten 
cents per pound. Labor, about three dollars per day. All 
these sums are reckoned in coin. 

We do not hesitate to say, that no other explosive now 
known would do as well as this under these circumstances. 
Both nitroglycerine and dynamid or “ giant powder” are far 
too rapid in their action to be employed where lifting, and not 
In tunnels and shafts, and 
frequently in stopes, where there ‘s great tension of surround- 
ing rock, and little working face, these violent agents are more 


jin place. The dynamid, by the way, is rapidly disarming the 


feeling of apprehension so generally entertained towards all 
forms of nitroglycerine, and coming into extensive use among 
the mines. The secret of its manufacture is not very pre- 
found. The engineers, in opening the tunnels to which we 
have alluded, employed dynamid which they prepared for 
themselves, at first by saturating sawdust with nitroglycerine, 


|and afterwards, by substituting for the former material fire 
| sand. 


We have already guessed in these columns, that the effect 
of the mixture was purely mechanical ; and this being the case 
(as the facts now within our knowledge abundantly confirm) 
it is much better to employ a substance of indifferent, inor- 
ganic character, like silica, than to absorb the nitroglycerine 
into organic fibres, which may induce a spontaneous decom- 
position (not to say explosion) analogous to that of gun-cot- 
ton. When sand is used, there is no absorption, but an en- 
filming of the particles with nitroglycerine, which answers the 
same purpose. 

There is a deposit near San Francisco of infusorial earth, 
which is sold under the fanciful name of “ electro-silicon,” as 
a polishing powder. ‘This fine siliceous earth is admirably 
calculated for the manufacture of dynamid, and the article, as 


| manufactured by the regular agents here, is apparently (and 


most probably) nothing more than “ electro-silicon,” satura- 
ted with nitro-glycerine. It is true, that the giant powder has 
more the appearance of moist saw-dust; but the grains are 
soft, and pulverulent, like those of moistened flour. This is, 
we think, the whole of the vaunted mystery; and we make 
the revelation (for which we claim no credit) with the greater 
pleasure, because the agents are selling the article at an exor- 
bitant rate, receiving a dollar and a-half in gold per pound, 
while the cost of the manufacture can scarcely amount to fif- 
ty cents. In spite of this unwise greed, however, the new 
powder is in great demand, and its use in many cases effects a 
great saving. Half-inch bore-holes and single miners are 
taking the place of the great two-inch drills with “two to 
strike and one to hold”; and the high cost of dynamid (fif- 
teen times that of powder) does not outweigh the great sav- 
ing in labor and room which it involves. R. 


MINING COMPANY MEETINGS. 


Notice 1s hereby given that a special meeting of the Stcckhold- 
ers of the CHENANGO GoLD AND Stnver Company, of Mon- 
tana, will be held at their office, No. 4 Broad street, on the 22d 
inst., for the purpose of electing one Trustee te fill vacancy. 

R. M. Hacaman, Secretary, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue AMERICAN ExcHANGE AND ReEview.—The June number of 
this magazine bas made its appearance. It contains a series of 
interesting articles. She reader who finds his chief pleasure in 
the perusal of writings upon Ethics and Metaphysics, will undoubt- 
edly find the leading article entitled ‘‘ Spencer’s Social Statistics” 
a very entertaining one. In it the Question of Social Equilibrim, 
the Actual’and Potential, Empirical Reasoning, the Abstract Rea- 
| son, Generalization, the Homogeneous and the Heterogeneous, 
| Morality--Actually and Potentially,and otber similar abstruse prob- 
lems are discussed. Under the head of Volcanoes and Earth- 
quakes, we have a dissertation that will be read and appreciated 
by the scientific, as wellas by the popular -cader. The article is 
well-timed, coming as it does when volcanoes are in a state of unu- 
sual activity, and the public mind thereby more especially directed 
toward them. The wriser shows that there is an intimate relation 
existing between the two classes of phenomena. He says: “ tbat 
both develop themselves mainly along the same zones, and earth- 
quakes are rarer and more[feeble as they recede from the centres 
of volcanic action.” There are over four hundred known active 
volcanoes, and of these there are some two hundred and twenty- 
eight nowin a state of activity. Water, it is observed, plays a 
most important part in volcanic phenomena, elastic vapors sup- 
plying the principal motive force of upheavals. Their remarkable 
linear distribution is also dwelt upon as one of their moat strik- 
ing features. The following paragraph which we quote, seems to 
possess a peculiar scientific interest : 


““M. Claire Deville, who has made volcanic phenomena his spe- 
cial study, states that there exists a constant and certain relation- 
ship between the degree af intensity of an eruption and the nature 
of the gaseous elements ejected from volcanic apertures. Accord- 
ing to this theory, in an eruption of maximum intensity, the ~ 
dominant volatile product is chloride of sodium accompanied by 
other products of soda and potassium; in those of a second de- 
gree Caredbvele acid and cbloride of iron predominate; in a 
third class of eruption hydrosulpburic acid and the salts of am- 


monia prevail ; and in the last class of all, nothing 1s found but 
steam, carbonic acid, aud combustible gases. Thus, complete 


incidental waste of power was compensated by the greater 


eruptions are of four degrees of intensity. When a great eruption 
like the present one of Vesuvius follows in its ordinary decreasing 
march, it passes successively through these four different phases 
in proportion as it becomes weaker and weaker. ad 

“The height of the eruptive cone of Vesuvius varies considera- 
bly ; the most authentic m@asurements made at various times vary 
from 3,400 to 4,327 feet. It was formerly asserted that upwards of 
eigoty distinct minerals were to be found in the products of the 
great subterranean laboratory of this volcano, and though recent 
careful researches have reduced the number to about forty. the 
fact remains ‘that in an area of three square miles around Vesu- 
vius, a greater number of simple minerals have been found than 
in any spot of the same dimensions on the surface of the globe.’”’ 


Tue Resources (F THE UniTeD States, and the Import- 
ance and Necessity of inaugurating a Rational System of Mining, 
with special reference to the Comstock Lode, and the Sutro Tunnel 
in Nevada. By Sutro: Baltimore. Joun Murpuy & Co. 


1868. 

Wo have upon our table this book, in which are grouped to- 
gether all tho facts and opinions that have reference to the pro- 
posed Sutro tunnel. The matter is capitally arranged. In its 
more general features the book discusses the Comstock lode, and 
the evils of our present system of mining. Upon this follow nu- 
merous letters from the most distinguished scientific men of the 
present day ; all of whom bear testimony in the most emphatic 
manner to the great importance that attaches to the immediate con- 
struction of the Sutro tunnel ; and that, too, in many instances not 
merely from a scientific, but also from a politico-economical point 
of view. The fact that nearly all the writers of these letters are 
men now holding the very first scientific positions in the gift of 
the various governments of Europe, puts the matter beyond all 
cavil, that the views they have expressed are prompted, neither by 
feelings of prejudice, nor yet of self-interest, but are the results 
of mature deliberstion upon a question, similar in character to those 
with which they have but to do in the mining regions of their own 
country. Then comes the report of the Committee on Foderal 
Relations of the Nevada Legislature. To this succeeds quite an 
extended dissertation upcn the Comstock lode, its character and 
probable continuance in depth. This paper is written by Baron 
RicHTHOFEN, and the elaborate statement of his views upon these 
questions is full of interest. The report to the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, of San Francisce, upon the Sutro tunnel project, by a special 
committee sppointed to examine into the facts of the case, is an 
argument in favor of the prosecution of the work that will stand 
the test of the severest criticism. In speaking of the neceasity of 
a tunnel to the Comstock lode, the report says :—‘‘ We have thus 
far reviewed the results of mining experience where drain tunnels 
have not been, and where they have beon constructed, and the 
conclusion your committee arrives at is, that a deep drain tunnel 
to the Comstock lode will not only greatly facilitate mining opera- 
tions, but it is an absolute necessity ; the sooner it is constructed 
the more benefit will be derived therefrom, and without it noth- 
ing is more certain than the abandonment of these mines before 
the lapse of many years.” The remaining pages of the work are 
taken up by Acts of the Legislature of Nevada, and of Congress, 
contracts, endorsements, miscellaneous extracts, resolutions, to- 
pographical map of thejlocation, and a longitudinal section of the 
Comstock lode and the Sutro tunnel. 

Space will not permit many extracts, but we cannot refrain from 
giving a fow lines from some of the letters that bear witness to 
the real merit that underlies this mining enterprize. Wetsspacsz, 
Professor at the Mining Academy of Freiberg, and the highest 
authority in the world upon questions of mechanics, says :— 
“Such a tunnel removes, jirst/y, the necessity of using pumping 
engines for many years tocome. It facilitates and cheapens, sec- 
ondly, the extraction of ore and waste rock in an extraordinary 
manner. It gives, furthermore, ‘hird/y, many opportunities for 
additional explanation of the country, and discovery of new bod- 
ies of ore. The tunnel also, fowrth/y, makes it possible to derive 
a profit from the great masses of poor ores. The connecting and 
air shafts of the tunnel will, fifthly, secure to the mines perfect 
ventilation. Finally, there will be created, siz/h'y, a motive power, 
by saving the water on the surface, and conducting it to hydraulic 
engines, for instance, turbines, water-pressure engines, etc., 
placed in the mines. The water will flow off in the tunnel level, after 
having done its duty. This will not only entirely remove the 
necessity of steam engines, but also promise the greatest profit, 
particularly if the supply of water can be made to last the year 
round.” Von Corts, the Professor of Geclogy at the same school, 
among other advantages, remarks that the tunnel will facilitate 
the transportation of ores fromthe mines, and also the entry and 
exit of a portion of the miners. 

Not less to the point are the words of Bruno Kert, Professor at 

the Royal University School of Berlin, when he says :—‘‘ Only by 
means of such a tunnel—as one has, for instance, been constructed 
in the Hartz, under the name of the Ernst August tunnel, but 
under circumstances far more unfavorabie than yours—can a me- 
talliferous mountain range be opened properly according to the 
principles of mining engineering ; a well-regulated extraction can 
take place with such a} tunnel, and poor ores may be taken out to 
advantage along with the rich ores, on account of cheap trans- 
portation. This is absolutely necessary, if the durability of a 
mine is to be secured, while piratical mining—the extraction of the 
best ores alone—will always soon ruin any mine.” 
We would gladly give more from this interesting book, but must 
close with the remark, that none who are either directly or indi- 
rectly interésted in the proposed tunnel, should fail to give it a 
careful perusal. Nor again should a portion of the press, as it 
evidently has done, declaim against a work of such importance, 
without at first an examination into all the evidence of the case. 


Address of Mr. Raymond Before the CaliformiatAcademy 
of Science, Monday, June 1, 1868. 


{Extract from the report of the San Francisco Bulletin ,| 

be = * Further business was suspended 
until next Monday in order to lhstento R. W. Raymonp, 
newly appointed Mining Commissioner, who was present and 
was introduced by the President. 

Mr. Raymonp thanked the Academy for their friendly greet- 
ing, and declared that he came here with the sincerest wish to 
be useful, to observe and to learn. He humorously added that 
the special business of the Pacific slope for some months 
would be to instruct him, and he did not speak now from any 
idea that he could teach others, but because by explaining his 
mission and the motives and intentions with which he entered 
upon it, he would be able to prevent misconceptions and avoid 
the necessity of much speaking hereafter. He did not ex- 
pect in the time, and with the means at his disposal, to be 
able to do nearly what he would wish to du. Tle had only the 
remnant of old appropriations to work with, and had hurried 
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from Washington to save time and reach what results he 
could, rather than wait on the slow progress of impeachment 
and appropriation bills. His predecessor, J. Ross Browne, 
although not a scientist, had extorted his admiration by the 
industry and intelligence shown in his very valuable reports, 
which were in demand to the very last copy. For himself he 
could not expect to go over the whole field and accumulate a 
fresh mass of mere statistics, but he should learn as much as 
hecould that was most important to know, and hoped he would 
have grace given him if he learned nothing to make no report. 
[Laughter.]| He intended to go at once into the mining dis- 
tricts, and wanted it understood that he did not expect to 
praise or please by any special notices, but meant to do im- 

artial injustice to all. [Laughter.] He would like to devote 
Pimeelf chiefly to science. but his errand was to present plain 
facts and practical suggestions to legislators ignorant of the 
whole subject of the mines and mining. His report must be 
elementary. and of a kind to guide aright the action of Con- 
gress. His instructions from the Secretary of the Treasury 
required him, as among the most important things, to inquire 
into the special needs of the great mining interest ; how it can 
be encouraged and rendered most productive ; how far indi- 
vidual enterprise should be left untrammelled by legislative 
action, and to what extent, and in what instances Government 
might properly lend its aid tu facilitate the development of 
the mines, and thus arrest the present annual decrease in the 
reduction of bullion; what has been the experience of other 
countries, resulting from the establishment of national insti- 
tutions for the education of miners ; and how far would the 
systems prevailing in Kurope be applicable to our people or 
appropriate under our Government ? 

The prosecution of these inquiries would consume the 
greater part of his time while here until September, when he 
should go overland from Dacotah. At the outset he was 
struck with the importance to the country of sustaining the 
productiveness of our mines of precious metals, not by direc- 
tory or coercive laws, but by spreading information. He was 
not an advocate of protective ideas in legislation, but of the 
largest liberty for individual thought and exertion, conjoined 
with general diffusion of intelligence. Government should 
supply the means of intelligence, and all else would come 
through the energy of the people. In the industry of mining 
this was particularly needed. Mistakes in that were irrepara- 
ble, for they destroy the value of the mines. 


Mistakes in agriculture may be repaired, for the land re- 
mains and can be cropped every year or restored to fertility 
after impoverishment. Mr. Raymond here drdw a fine dis- 
tinction between the two industries, which he regarded as the 
great staples of a country’s material wealth, and shows that 
far more precise and thorough knowledge is essential to the 
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our savants who pursue organic chemistry have to accomplish, 
so that their language has now arrived at a point of barbarism 
not to be surpassed.” This is altogether too true to be a joke. 
When will some great authority arise and propound to the 
scientific world a system of nomenclature that will commend 
itself by simplicity and sufficiency ?— N. Y. Times. 


Original Papers. 


(MS. FURNISHED TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING BY FON. J. ROSS BROWNE. } 


NOTES ON LOWER CALIFORNIA._-NO. VII. 


BY W. M GABB, ESQ., PHILADELPHIA, LATE OF THE CALIFORNIA 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


VARIOUS RESOURCES OF THE TERRITORY—MINING, 


“ Prospecting” has been carried on over the whole length 
and breadth of the country, but, on the whole, without very 
marked success. In the mica slate range of the South valua- 
ble silver mines have been found, and in the “frontiers” a 
single mine of copper has been opened which promises well. 


Of gold mines there have been many, but at the present 
time not one is being worked. In the granite hills near Cape 
San Lucas gold has been undoubtedly found, but it seems that 
the quantity was very small, and the locality is now forgotten. 
Further North, about San Antonio, there has been some pla- 
cer mining, on a small scale. Women have washed the gravel 
of the arroyo in bateas or wooden bowls, obtaining a pittance 
per day, and the custom has been kept up during the rainy 
seasons from time immemorial. Some foreigners, who de- 
sired to build a dam and wash out the arroyo at once, were 
refused permission by the authorities, on the ground that it 
would deprive the women of their time-honored privileges. In 
the granite mountains from Santa Gertrudis to San Borja, and 
even in the metamophic sandstones, almost as far South as 
San Ignacio, there are innumerable tunnels, shafts and “ coyote 
holes,” where attempts have been made to find paying quartz 
mines. They are now, without exception, abandoned. In 
most cases the veins were found to be unreliable, mere pockets 
or strings, and even in these the quantity of gold was not suf- 
ficient to pay for working. 


Similar attempts have been made to discover or develop sil- 


economical and profitable working of mines than to the tilling | ver mines. These are reported as existing about San Borja, 


of the soil. His illustrations in this connection were varied, 
striking and just. He instanced the wasteful and superficial 
working of many mines as proof of the lack of knowledge on 
this subject, and as the cause not only of the falling off in 
our production of bullion, but of the loss estimated by Mr. 
Browne, which he thought not exaggerated, of 25 per cent. of 
the metal actually extracted from the mines. Under our im- 
perfect system people go into a district only to rob it a little 
and spoil it a great deal, leaving behind more than they save, 
and yet making it generally impracticable to re-work the same 
ground. The interests of the country demand system and 
instructed skill in mining, and to insure these a National 
School of Mines is necessary—not a bureau, which would be 
a mere government department, but an institution to educate 
the people. In this national school the practical business of 
m‘ning ehould not be taught as a mere branch; he did not 
think such a branch would bear much fruit ; it should be the 
main thing. He knew California was to have a University, 
and that it would be a worthy one; but it could not super- 
sede a National School of Mines. Mr. Raymond then alluded 
to the popular prejudice on the subject of scientific instruc- 
tion, and to a remark made to him that science is “ played 
out” among the miners on this coast. He did not believe 
this; and, after all, what is science? Only the record of 
what has been practically learned. ‘There is a class that su- 
perstitiously venerate anybody who has the smell of a German 
college on his garments, and another with whom to be called 
a scientist is to be pronounced a humbug. But he believed 
it was generally true in California that men were taken at 
their real value, and that while pretension is soon set down, 
real merit in science and practical business is eventually ap- 

reciated. Hence he expected that the idea of scientific 
instruction in mining would be fairly received, and he courted 
criticiam und counsel on the subject from every quarter. He 
knew instruction in foreign mining schools, where legislation 
and custom differ, and are intimately associated with local 
methods of teaching and working, is not quite adap‘a*le to 
Americen needs. Though it is very valuable as a guide to 
the student, he has yet to recast it all, and suit it to new con- 
ditions. Nothing but a National School of Mines could build 
up an American science of mining. Mr. Raymond spoke at 
considerable length, with much fluency and eloquence, and we 
regret the lack of apace to report him in his own words. He 
concluded with a glowing expression of the idea that in the 
working. thinking masses of the nation, in their enterprise 
and virtue, controlled and increased by education, resides the 
best hope of the country. He was warmly applauded, and 
received the thanks of the Academy. 


Mr. Falkenau, on behalf of the Academy, expressed a cor- 
dial sympathy with the ideas advanced by Mr. Raymond, and 
moved that the suggestions as to mining education be made 
the subject of a special debate. On motion of Dr. Cooper 
the third Monday in August was fixed for the opening of such 
debate by an address from Mr. Falkenau. 

The Academy then adjourned. 


Chemical Nomenclature. 


In running our eyes over a scientific periodical the ether 
day we came across the following terrific name—oxyethylen- 
disulphonic acid—and a little further on found a note quoted 
from M. Dumas, the new Secretary of the Académie des Sci- 
ences, which, though not cited with reference to anything ex- 
cept general interest, applied most aptly to the interminable 
word we had puzzled over. * If,” says M. Dumas, “ every one 
of us took the fancy of combining with his name that of his 
great-grandfather, of his grandfather, or his father and his 
mother, a singular complication would be found in our registry 
ot births. As to knowing the names of the inhabitants of a 
town, that would be an impossibility. This is, however, what 


on the Is:and of the Guardian Angel, on the main land oppo- 


| site this island, on the Island of Margarito, and in numberless 


other places, none of which have ever yielded anything, nor 
probably ever will. 

About forty-five miles below La Paz is the mining district 
of Trufino and San Antonio. Here there are several veins 
known, only one or two of which have been sufficiently devel- 
oped to form a positve opinion as to their real value. Mining 
has been carried on on all of the veins since the time of the 
Missionaries, but only for the purpose of obtaining the decom- 
posed surface ores, which could be amalgamated without roast- 
ing. The result of this kind of work has been to expose the 
veins along the greater part of the course, by series of shallow 
pits honeycombing the surface and rendering travelling across 
the hills rather perilous to a stranger. These ores (called 
“azogue” or quicksilver metal) were worked in arastras and 
amalgamated without difficulty, the silver existing in its metal- 
lic state, freed by decomposition of the sulphurets. As soon 
as the excavations reached the unaltered ores of the deeper 
part of the vein, known as “ fire metal,” they were abandoned 
and new openings made. About nine or ten years ago, how- 
ever, systematic work was undertaken by a company from 
Mazatlan, on a couple of mines called the San Pedro and San 
Nicholas. They have a body of good ore, varying from fifteen 
inches to three feet, mostly of excellent quality, and have been, 
for a number of years past, in the habit of shipping the first 
class ore to Germany. ‘The material shipped averages over 
$100 per tov of silver, and the expenses of mining, freight and 
everything up to the time of delivery in Freiberg, amount to 
about $70. This is too much; the ore could be worked on 
the spot at a greatly diminished expense ; and if the company 
had their own mill, they could work inferior ores, too poor for 
shipment, and which are now thrown away. The manner in 
which the mines are worked is execrable, the person in charge 
having hardly an idea of the first principles of mining engineer- 
ing. On the same vein, three or four miles South, are the 
mines of the Trunifo company. They possess four mines on 
this vein, and three on another adjoining to,and parallel with 
the first. Of these, two have been well opened and are yield- 
ing the ore now being worked at the mill. The two are the 
Mendocejia and Molinefia. The former is on the summit of a 
ridge, and was first opened by an inclined shaft or “slope” on 
the vein. The slope, rarely higher than 20°, was, at the time 
of our visit, about five hundred and fifty feet deep, with five 
levels running each way from fifty to five hundred feet. The 
vein is from eight to fifteen feet wide, and carries throughout 
a body of ore averaging about, if not over, four feet. The 
lower fifty feet of the vein had a body nearer five than four 
feet. The ore does not lie in “ chimneys,” but in a coniinu- 
ous sheet, extremely uniform both in thickness and quality. 
It is a compound of various sulphurets, in which antimony and 
lead predominate. From a series of carefully made assays, 
Mr. Lobr reports that the average ores, such as are being 
worked at the mill, contain from $90 to $124 per ton, while 
picked specimens assayed as high as $225. 
mine alone we computed that there was ore enough exposed 


on the levels to keep the present twenty-four stamp mill run- 


In the Mendocefia 


[Juny 4, 1868. 


ning for over five years, working twenty tons per day. Over 
nine hundred tons of ore were stacked at the mill, waiting for 
reduction, and on entering the mine we could hardly tell 
whence it had been taken. Most of it had really been ob- 
tained while doing what is usually counted “dead work” in 
the mine—sinking the slope and running the galleries. The 
Molinejia is on the same vein and adjoining the Mendocefia, 
taking in the side of the hill. A tunnel was being ran on the 
vein here, intended to strike the base of the slope of the Men- 
doceiia and form its seventh level. By this means a large 


amount of hoisting will be avoided, and all necessity for pump- 
obviated. The other mines of the company are being opened 
slowly. One on the adjoining vein has already yielded con- 
siderable ore of a character different from the other vein. In 
it,zinc predominates, and the ore is said to be much less re- 
fractory than that from the Mendocefia. This company started 
with a ten stamp mill,and, having ascertained tae proper 
method of working the ores, replacad it by one of twenty-four 
stamps, which was receiving the finishing touches as we 
started on our way Northward. Since then the news has been 
perfectly satisfactory. The last two steamers have brought to 
San Francisco bullion to the value of upwards of thirty 
thousand dollars, as the result of about six weeks’ actual work- 
ing of the ores. The company, in justice to itself, should at 
least double its mill capacity immediately. 


Besides these mines, which I have described somewhat in 


detail because they are the unly ones on which work was being 
actively prosecuted, there are many more on the same veins 
which have been partially developed and show every evidence 
of value. Among these might be mentioned more particu- 
larly the Santa Maria, the Soledad, and the Fortuna. 
of these are good bodies of ore, identical in character with the 


In each 


Mendocveiia, or the Mexican mines. I cannot here give a cata- 


logue of all the mines which are known, or supposed, to be 
valuable ; suffice it to say, that many others have been opened, 
and that the time will doubtless come when they will be all 
thoroughly proven. 
cessories for the mining and reduction of silver ores, are in- 
finitely cheaper here than in any other part of the United 
States, and as soon as Lower California shall have fulfilled her 
“ manifest destiny,” a new era of life and activity must spring 
up here, and make this one of the most productive silver dis- 
tricts on the coast. 


Labor, wood, salt, and in fact all the ac- 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Manufacturing and Mechanical Notes. 
No, XXVI. 


Signs and Wonders. 
When a man has, or wants business, it is natural enough to 


suppose that he will make it his business to inform the public 
that he solicits their patronage, and invites their inspection of 
his wares. ‘To enable him to do this, the printer offers his 


services, the news and advertising agents rush to his store 
and proclaim that now is the acceptable time—but one wa 
to succeed - advertise—t» get business—advertise! Behold 
Barnum, our energetic tradesmen, our successful business 
men! Whence their success? ‘I'hey advertise, they proclaim 
their business on the housetops, on rocks and stones, in cars 
and carriages, by walking advertising mediums, by tinkling 
cymbal, and blowing of horns, by newspaper, periodical, pam- 
phlet, poster, placard and hand-bills, by signs and wonders 
which attract attention and impress the memory. There we 
have it—impress the memory—for who can see a sign-watch 
suspended in mid air—and not know that a jeweller or watch- 
maker is at hand, or who can have his eyes dazzled by a 
golden mortar shining in glorious effulgence, with a keen-eyed 
eagle proclaiming to all ~ 

Americans that the apothe- 
caries art is to be kept alive, 
and that there are tobe found 
kill or cure medicines, sugar- 
coated pills, stirring catkar- 
tics, or soothing syrups. How 
we hail the sign of the apoth- 
ecary’s store when personal or 
family sickness occurs. How 
we look for that golden mor- 
tar when, bathed in perspira- 
tion and fatigued with heat, 
our thirsty bodies and longing 
souls cry out for ice cool re- 
freshing beverages! Howcan 
we look upon such signs with 

<a indifference, and how can we 
regard the art and skill displayed upon them without wonder 
and amazement? And yet, visit some of these sign and em- 
blem manufactories, such as that of Washburne’s, 708 Broad- 
way, and what do we find? Weather-vanes, wind-wheels and 
all kinds of aerial-revolutionary objects; signs for hatters, 
signs for boot ard shoe dealers, anvil signs for blacksmiths, 
mechanics’ arms, block letters and figures, and emblems in 
all variety, carved, embellished, and natural in appearance. 
We commend these articles to our business men. ‘I'hey go to 
ornament our stores, and improve the appearance of our 
streets, and whether they are in the form of a ticking time- 
piece or compounding mortar,a screaming eagle or a sheaf of 
wheat, they never appear out of place, and as art approaches 
the truly graceful forms of nature, so, in proportion, will the 
human mind and memory be impressed with these appropriate 
emblems of trade and commerce. 


Silent Sewing Machines. 


Heretofore our entrance to the magnificent salesroom of 
Wuee ter & Wiison has been greeted by the musical click of 
their sewing machines, intermingled with the song of birds 
Alas! the change!! An 
Silently the. 


and the hum of pleasant voices. 
improvement has hushed that silver tongue. 
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Nearly every one is acquainted 
with the general working of this 
machine, so that a brief description 
of this really important improve- 
ment ‘will be readily understood. It 
consists in changing the mannerjof 
feeding the cloth to the needle. The 
former mode of “ feeding” was by 
teeth as shown at 11 in the cut, 
fastened to a “feed bar” passing 
along over the pulley and pushed 
above the jplate at every revolution. 
Tbis bar was moved forward by a 
cam on the pulley and drawn back 
by a spiral spring at the end over 9. 
The rapid motion of this bar caused the only noise heard 
when the machine was at work. As -srranged at preseot, 
while the feed motion is precisely the same, the mechanism 
required to produce it is greatly changed. A small yoke y y, 
to which is attached the plate, holding the “feed points” i, 
is slipped over the palley, which is shortened for the purpose. 
This yoke at U rests on a cam formed on the end of the 
pulley. Attached to this yoke by a screw, is a movable arm 
or lever 13. The upper end of this lever presses against an 
irregular surface on the side of the pulley, while the lower is 
jaw-shaped and clasps a thumb screw 10, which is fastened 


into one of the legs of the yoke. 


Te yoke is held in place 
by the end of a spiral spring 12, which rests in a slot of the 


feed-plate at 14. In working, as the pulley is turned the cam 
on it raises the yoke y y, thus lifting the feed ‘points above 
the cloth plate. At the proper time the points are pushed 
forward the required distance fora stitch, then, dropping be- 
low the surface by the pressure of the spring '!2, is, by the 
same spring drawn back to place in readiness for the next 
turn of the pulley. By turning thumb screw 10, a shorter or 
longer stitch can be produced at will. The perfect simplicity 
of this motion is only equalled by the rare excellence with 
which it accomplishes its object—Silence ! 


Type Making. 


What an epoch is marked in the history of the world by the 
invention of printing! The triumph of mind over matter was 


from that day insured. But even early printers did not con- 
ceive the idea of such perfection of workmanship, and speed 
in execution, as our countrymen have attained. But quick 
performance in any particular sphere of manual labor is but a 
secondary consideration where extreme accuracy and perfec- 
tion are to be attained. This remark is especially true in the 
art of printing ; the manipulation of type and the appearance 
of letter-press. We Americans are known the world over as 
heing great readers, and yet how few out of the almost innu- 
merable throng ever reflect upon the amount of labor which 
has to be expended on one little insignificant piece of type. 
And yet, reader, you should know that each letter and sign 
and mark has to undergo many operations before it is ready 
for the hand of the compositor. A visit to the type-foundry 
of Hagar & Co., No. 38 Gold street, New York, would con- 
vince our readers who are not initiated in the art of type 
founding, that this branch of business is a highly important 
one, as the beauty of letter-press depends upon the excellence 
and perfection of the type. ‘The works of this Company were 
established in the year 1818. ‘The head of the establishment 
was then William Hagar, since deceased. The business is 
now carried on by his two sons, William and John Hagar. The 
buildings are four stories in height, and are arranged in sev- 
eralcompartments. In the casting room the type metal is 
prepared from lead, antimony and tin, and poured into moulds 
or pans 14x8x'} inches —_ which of course give the size of 
the pigs of metal. These latter are broken up into smaller 
portions and melted again in casting machines which from 
this melted metal cast and form one typeat atime. This is 
do e with great rapidity and precision. The tvpe is then 
pas sed to “ breaker boys” who take off the superfluous metal 
on the ends of the type. From them it is transferred to the 
dressing raom where it is rubbed on sand stones in order to 
g et it bright, even and smooth. ‘Ihe type is afterwards set in 
sticks about 3 feet long and given to an operator who, with a 
hand tool planes off the rough ends of the type. ‘The differ- 
ent kinds of type are put up in packages from 64 to 7 lbs. 
weight, and then packed in boxes for transportation, or 
carried to the warerooms. Here may be seen type of all 
descriptions, systematically arranged. For instance some 
packages of “ Roman font” are observed to be marked “ 200, 
K—9, Long Primer,” which indicates that there are 200 lbs. 
of type. K—9 is the name of the mould and face corres- 
ponding to the specimen book. In a large fire-proof safe are 
80,000 * matrices” or moulds for the casting machines, and 
400 different kinds of type. The proprietors, Hacar & Co., 
employ about 100 bands, and exhibit enterprise and liberality 
in having a separate apartment for getting up their own 
specimen books of printing types, ornaments, etc. These 
specimen books are got up in the most elaborate manner, and 
furnish estimates for small and large job offices, for weekly 
newspapers of various sizes, and contain numerous cuts and 
description of labor-saving quotation furniture, labor-saving 
rules, etc., and much more useful information upon subjects 
important to publishers and printers. 
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Special Scientific DBreviti 
peal 
say Undoubtedly some one of our readers are interested in acro- 
nautics. For their benefit we announce the prizes to be awarded by tho Eng- 
lish Aeronautic Society at their approaching exhibition in the London Crystal 
Palace : 

For the best form of kite or other aerial contrivance for establishing commu- 
nication between ship and shore, in the case of a wreck, or between two ves- 
sels at sea, $250. 

For a machine whatever may be its motive power. which shall sustain itself 
in the air at a hight not less than ten feet from the ground tor a period of 
twenty minutes, $250. 

For an apparatus (not a kite or balloon) that sball ascend with a man to the 
hight of 120 feet, $5000. 


For the lightest engine in proportion to its power, whatever the power may 
be, $250. 


aw Tho State Geologist, of Illinois, has just received the first 
instalments of European fossils, in Exchange for those forwarded to the Paris 
Exhibition from that State. It consists of seven buadred and sixty specimens 
trom the Permian formation of curope, and comprises as perfect and complete 
a set as could be made out. They were from the collection of Prof. Geivity, 
director of the Royal Museum in Saxony. Another box of paleozoic fossils 
has been for some weeks on the way irom the same place, and was expected 
daily. 


aa At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, a 
paper was sent in by M. Bouloy ov a new constant current pile. It differs 
from Daniell’s in the respect that sulphate of copper is mixed with its volume 
of nitrate of potash, which preveots the formation of the usual metalic mush- 
room deposits on the copper pole. and that the sea salt which is to attack the 
zinc is mixed with thirty per cent. of its weight of flour of sulphur, whereby 
the reduction of the sulphate oa the zinc is prevented. 

aa It appears that the steel tubes of the Woolwich guns, al- 
though hardewed in oil, will not withstan:l the action of the powder and the 
bite of the shot. In many cases the steel tubes have been deeply scored, and 
it is a question which, we believe, has been seriously mooted, whether they 
shall not, in future, be wholly abandoned.—[Engineering. 


ae Kohn, an engineer in Berlin, gives the foliowing as a 
method of effectually stopping up a porous cylinder cast for a hydrau- 
lic press. The cylinder is to be heated over a charcoal fire to about 
170 degs. Fabr. It is to be filled up with resin and suspended by a 
crape over the fire until the liquefied resin is seen sweating through 
on the outside. The excess of resin is then poured out and the cylin- 
der allowed to cool, when the pores will be found completely stopped, 
and no water can possibly pass. 


a@ A recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
the result of an analysis of a chromiferous kind of cast iron, from Med- 
ellin, South America, was communicated. It is whitish, composed of 
minute scales, and of a density equal to 7.45. It is very hard, and 13 
used for stampers to crush aurilerous quartz, probably owing to the ex- 
istence of about two per cent of chromium. 


Ondit about Minerals, &. 


aa The arching with brick of the west end of the Hoosac 
tunnel, the most difficult work connected with this great enterprise, has 
been successfully completed. It is 30 feet high, 20 feet wide, and 670 
feet long, and is built through a mass of earth apd rock. completely 
saturated with water, which is of the consistence of porridge or quick- 


sand. 
ao Mr. Z. W. Chase, while prospecting in Colorado during 
the last year discovered, near Breckinridge, Summit County, a silver 


lode bearing galena. Hestatesthat the vein is about six feet in width, and 
that an average sample of the ore fanaiyzed by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, con- 
tained a little over 3 per cent. of the metal Thallium. 


aa The discovery of a large bed of pnorcelain clay in Pope Co., 
Southern Illinois, promises to inaugurate a pew branch of industry, and de- 
velope an important source of prosperity in that county. The clay resembles 
magnesia, and produces a ware rivalling, if not surpassing, the iron stone of 
Liverpool. 


agar Forty-five miles of steel rails are laid on the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, connecting with the North Pennsylvania Railroad at Beth- 
lehem. The Times of that place says: ‘‘ There was not a broken rail caused 
by the trains between Mauch Chunk and Faston dering the entire winter.”’ 


a@ It is said that the consumption of petroleum is decreasing 
in England. The consumption in January and February, 1868, amounted to 
1,519 barrels, against 2 151 for the same period in 1867, and 2,300 for the first 
two months in 1866. 


aay About seven miles from the city of Fond du Lac, Wis., in 
the town of Lamartine, is situated a peat marsh of abvut 1,000 acres, with a 
depth of peat of from 10 to 20 fect. 


ae Whitesides County, Illinois, has a peat bed six miles long, 
three fourths of a mile wide, and from twenty to tcirty feet deep. The peat 
readily sells for $7. 


Sorts. 


e@ Galignani has the following: ‘‘M. Gaudin is said to have 
made a cheinical discovery which may cause quite a revolution in jewelry. 
He has succeeded in obtaining crystallized masses that may be cut into apy 
shap? and colored in every possible way. They are exceedingly hard and will 
cut glass. It is asserted that he has bad a whole set of ‘ diamond’ earrings, 
bracelets and necklaces made with these crystals cf his.’’ 


aay The shipments of bar and sheet steel made in Pittsburgh, 
during the last three years, were $31,053,507 pounds. About two-thirds of this 
amount was sent to Kasterp markets. 


gar An English magazine estimates the Wall street money busi- 
ness at between $15,000 000,000 and $16,000 .090,000 a year. 


az A new Mormon Bible has just been published in Plano. 
First edition 5,000 copies. No advertisements were inserted. 


sa 2731 words in one hour is the highest rate of speed ever 
attained it telegraphic transmission in this country. 


T. P, PEMBERTON, 
MECHANIOAL ENGINEER AND TEACHER OF 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
Rooms No 15,16, 17, at 37 PARK ROW, N. Y. City. 


DESIRABLE FIRST CLASS INVESTMENT, 


The New York Silver Mining Co. of Nevada, offer for sale at their office, No. 
80 Broadway, Room 38, in the city of New York, at par, $20.00 of their 
Mortgage Bonds, bearing interest at tte rate of seven (7) per cent. per an- 
num, payable in coin on the first days of May and November. The bonds are 
for the sum of $500 each, dated May Ist, 1867, and payable May Ist, 1871, and 
are secured by mortgage on the Troy Mine, one of the Mines owned by the 
Compary. which said Mortgage was recorded in the office of the District 
— of the County of Lander and State of Nevada, on the 22d day of April, 

68. 

The Troy Mine has been opened to the depth ot 322 feet, and has paid a pro- 
fit over and above working expenses during the past four months, and is pow 
producing the richest ore of any mine on Lander Hill. It has been opeved 
suffic'ent to prove that it is a permanent vein, and with further development, 
can be made one of the most successful mining enterprises in the State of Ne- 
vada. The Company transfer, with each Bond sold, ten shares of its Capital 
Stock (the par value of which is $100 rer share) to the purchaser, without 
charge, free from assessmevt or further tax. The money realized by tue sale of 
these Bonde, with the amount the Company now have on hand, will give them 
ample means to fully develope the Troy Mine, aad realize Jarge profits at a 
very early day. For further information apply at the Office of the Company. 

THOMAS SPRKOULL, President. 
je27:4t 8. R. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 


SUHUOL UF MINING AND PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Harvard University. 


jie course of instruction in the department of Mining and Practical Geology 
of Harvard University, will be continued, on an enlarged scale, during 
the collegiate year 1868-¥. -The examinatioxs for admission will be held on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, Sept. 17th and 18th. 

For farther information and for circulars, apply to 

YROF. J. D. WHITNEY, 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1868. 


PL, ATING APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, etc., for 
all Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes. Platinum 
jan4:4m 


scrap and ore purchased. H. M RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N. 7 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CIRCULAR SAWS © 


MOVABLE TEETH. 


These saws are meeting with 


EMERSON’S PATENT 


unprecedented success, and their 
great supericr'ty over every 
other kind, both as to efficiency 
and economy is now fully estab 
lished, 


ALSO, 
MANUF ACT 


EMERSON’S 
PATENT PERFORATED 


Circular, 
and Long Saws. 
(All Gumming avoided.) An 


Emerson's Patent Adjustable Swage, 
or Spreading, Sharpening, and Shaping the teeth of all Splitting Saws. Pric 
85. Maputactured by the AMERICAN SAW COMPANY, 
Office No. 2 Jacob Street, near Ferry Street, New York, 
Send for new Descriptive Pamphlet and Price I ist 1v4-ps 


Reer'’s WROUGHT IRON SECTIONAL 
SAPETY BOILER. 


Has no large she°t iron shell to explode, is composed entirely 67 wrought 
iron tubes tested to 300 pounds, water and steam inside of them, offers 


POSITIVE SAFETY FROM DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION. 
Great economy of fuel over other boilers replaced by it, 
DURABILITY, 


COMPACTNESS, 
STMPT.IC 


GREAT FACILITY FOR EXAMINATION, CLEANING AND RENEWAL, 
FREEDOM FROM SCALE AND CORROSION, 
HAS NO JOINTS IN THE FIRE , 
Lightness, hence low freights, largest Boilers equal in strength to smallest, as 


parts are uniform in size and strength, and very hight, hence largest boilers : 


can be erected in most inaccessible locations, and transported on mules for 


MOUNTAIN AND MINING OPERATIONS. 
No special skill required in erection or operation, lower cost for setting and 
reasonable price. Pamphlets, price lists, &c., mailed. Alsc, 


ROOT’S TRUNK ENGINES, 
Hoisting Machinery, Steam Purps, &c. 
JOHN B. ROOT, 
ROOT STEAM ENGINE WORKS, 
Second avenue, corner 28th street, N. Y. 


N£¥ YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED RUBBER FABRICS, 
ADAPTED TO MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 

Patent Smooth Belting, (Patented Nov. 22, 1859,) vulcaniized between 
layers of a patent metallic alloy, by which the stretch is entirely taken out, 
the surface made perfectly smooth, and the substance thoroughly and evenly 
vulcanized. This is the only process that will make reliable Rubber Belting 

Hose never needs oiling, and warranted to stand any reqvired pressure 

Steam Packing in every variety, and warranted to stand 300° of heat. 

Solid Emery Vulcanite.—Wheels made of this are solid, and resemble 
stoue or iron ; will wear out nundreds of the ordinary wheels. 

Directions, Prices, etc., can be obtained by mail or otherwise. 

15-4 -qp JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer 

Warehouse, 37 & 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Bess & GANT, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


WOOD, WILLOW, BRITTANIA AND PLATED WARE. 


ALSO, 


Universal Patent Wringers, Washing Machines, 
PATENT BIRD AND ANIMAL CAGES, METAL TOP CHIM- 
NEYS, AND SHINGLE BRACKETS. 

N. D. BUSH, 
B. E. GANT. 
429 Sixth Ave. Cor. 26th street. 


ap4:3m 


P. 0. Box, 5,969 
fobl:tf 


[RON AND STEEL WIRE ROPE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN A. ROEBLING, 


TRENTON, N. J, 


FOR 
INCLINED PLANES, MINING, 
STANDING SHIP RIGGING, 
SUSPENSION BRIDGES, FERRIES, 
STAYS AND GUYS ON DERRICKS, 
CRANES & SHEARS, ELEVATORS, 

TILLERS, 
Al arge stock of Wire Rope constantly on hand ‘)rders filled with dispatch. 
Be For strength, size and cogt see circula: , which will be sent on appli 


cation. nov3:68 tf 


LIN Dsa4yY’s PATENT. 


The merits of this Wrench are too well known to need comment Go to che 
n¢arest hardware store and LOOK AT IT BEFORE PURCHASING ANY OTHER, 
or send for illustrated circular to 

MANVEL & LINDSAY. 
octl2;ly New York. 


IRON 
MACHINER} 
TURBINE WATER-WHEELS. 


LUCIUS W. POND, 
No, 98 LIBERTY ST. N.Y. and Worcester, Mass. 
aov.2.ly q 


M4*s & BLISS’ 


New Patent Screw and Lever Presses, 
CUTTING AND STAMPING DIES. 


July 4:6m Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jour 4, 1868.} 
wheels and arms glide and glitter, leaving its pretty mistress 
to make all the noise. en 
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‘COAL DEALERS & SHIPPERS. | THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMP’Y 


WHlte, FOWLER & SNOW, 
Successors to JOHN WHITE & CO., 


Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Coal, 


FOR STEAM AND FAMILY USE. 


OFFICE, 
Room No. 75, lll Broadway, (Trinity Bualidin~. 
Wate. Linpicy H. Fowier dec30 Louis T. Exow. 


COAL AND CANNEL. 
DESPARD COAL, from Baltimore, 


PROVINCIAL COAL 
ANTHRAC,£E COAL, 


PARMELE BROS., 
AGENCY OF GEORGE WRIGHT & CU., LIVERPCOL, 
Office, No. 32 PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 
Yard, West 22d Street. near 10th Avenue. 


For Sale in Lots to suit. 


dec30 :66 
HONEY BROOK COAL COMPANY, 


Exclusive Miners and Shippers of the Celebrated 
HONEY BROOK LEHIGH COAL, 
NO. 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JAS. H. LYLES, 4 gon 
Wharves, Port Johnston, N. J. Philadelphia Office, 209 Walnut street. 
J. B. McCREARY, President. 


BOWNS & 
NO. 111 BROADWAY, 
(fruity Burwpine), Room 79, New York Crry. 
Wholesale dealers in the best qualities 


ANTHRACITE AND SITUMINOUS COAL, 


Agents for the celebrated “ HARTFORD ASSOCIATED COAL COMPANY'S” 
COAL. 


Wharves: Pier No. 4, Port Richmond, Philadelphia ; foot 20th street, Fast 
River vol2:5qp 


CALDWELL, GORDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL, 


HENRY HEIL’S 
CELEBRATED EAST FRANKLIN COAL, 
NO. 35 PINE SI! REET, NEW YORK, 
£. Jr. F. A. Hatt, N. P. Gorpon, 8. B. Youna 
BOSTON, Office 144 State St. PHILADELPHIA, 112 
jan6 


HUDDELL & CO., 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
HARLEIGH LEHIGH COAL, 
And the Celebrated 
HICKORY, BROAD MOUNTAIN, EXCELSIOR, SHAMOKIN AND NEW ENG 
LAND RED ASH. 


OFFICES: 
Room 51, TRINITY BUILDING, 111 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Boston, 
109 WALNUT STREET. 7 DOANE STREET. 
ap2n sly 
AUDENRIED & 

Miners and Shippers ot 
CELEBRATED ANTHRACITE COALS, 
Diamond Vein and Locust Mountain. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA AND THE MINES, ELIZABETHPORT AND JERSEY CITY 

Also, superior CUMBERLAND COALS. 

205 Walnut street, PHILA. 14 Kilby street, BOSTON. 

20 Westminster street, PROV. 24 Secoad street, BALTIMORE 
27-tf 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOSTON COAL MINING CONPANY, _ 
Office, No. 55 Broadway, New York. 


Miners and Shippers of Superior 


BUCK MOUNTAIN COAL, 


Deliverable at Elizabethport and the Harbour of New York. Supplied to 
Steamers, Dealers and Manutacturers at market rates. 


F. H. DELANO, Treasurer. dec28 :67-68 G. WAYLAND, Sales Agent 
BRO.’S & CU. 
CROSS CREEK COLLIEY, 


MINER; AND SHIPRFRS 
of the Celebrated Cross Creek 
Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash Coal 
FROM THE BUCK MOUNTAIN VEIN 
OFFICES : 


Drifton, Jeddo P.O. 
Luzerne, Co. , Va. 
SAMUEL BONNFLL, Jr., 
toom 43, Trinity Bulding, 
1li Broadway. 


Philadelphia, 
No, 341 Walnut Street. 


Agent in New York 
Feb. 1-lyr 
RAN DOLPH BROTHERS, 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE ORIGINAL 


SPRING MOUNTAIN LEHIGH COAL, 


Tixtensively Used for Smelting Iron. 
ROOMS, 28 AND 20 TRINITY BUILDING NEW VORK otf 
ASHB URTON COAL CO., 
MINERS ANP SHIPPERS OF 


'LEHICH COAL, 


Delivered direct fro n the mines. or 1or resuipment at Port Johnaton 
LOUIS J. BELLOWNI, Jr. Prest. 
OFFICE, No. 41 PINE STREET, NEWYORK. 


GP 
WILKESBARRE COAL, 
DELIVERED DIRECT FROM TIIE MINES OF 


The Wilkesbarre Coal and {fron Company, 


OR, FOR RESHIPMENT AT ; 
HOBOKEN AND JERSEY CITY. 
Orrice—No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
marit-lv 
THE DESPARD COAt COMPANY 
CFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


Gas L Companies throughout the country. 
MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, West Virginia. 
WHARVES, LOCUST POINT 
COMPASY’S OFFICE No. 29 South street, f Baltimore. 
agents, PARMLE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, New York. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. 
> the consumers of Despard Coal we name : Manhattan Gas Light Com- 
Eng York ; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., New York ; Jersey Citv Gas 
Pight Co Jersoy City, N. J.; Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. .; 
Lortiand Gas Light Co., Portiand, Maine, 
aa- Reference to them is requested, May 39 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 


BITUMINOOS COAL 


To Gas Compantes, 
Raltlroad Corporations, 
And Manufacturers of 


IRON AND STEEL. 


More than two millions of tons of their Coal have been distributed through the 
New England and Middle States, and its character is established 
tn the market as having no superior in quality. 
or Sripment—Pier No. 3, Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Orrice—No. 230 South Third street, Philadelphia. : 
EDWARD C. BIDDLE, President. 
FRANCIS JACKSON, Sec’y and Treas’r. Apl8:€mo. 


Cc. B. LINDERMAN & CO., 
MINERS, 


SUGAR LOAF, 
LEHIGH COAL. 
OFFICE: 
50 TRINITY BUILDING, 
mey23:ly 111 RROADWAY, N, Y. 


SAMUEL BONNELL, JR., 


OFFERS FOR SALE HIS 


SUGAR CREEK 
AND 


(MACHINERY. 
BROOKLYN 
Steam Engine and Boiler Works, 


ON IMLAY, SUMMIT AND VAN BRUNT STREETS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
D. McLEOD, Proprietor 


Manufactory of the 
"Babcock & Wilcox Patent Steam Engines,” 


high and low pressure, for Stationary and Marine purposes, up to the largest 
class. Orders for the above Engines, and for BOILERS, IRON and BRASS 
CASTINGS, COPPERSMITH WORK, FORGINGS and HEAVY MACHINERY ot 
all descriptions (for which this establishment bas unsurpassed facilities), exe- 
cutes promptly, at moderate prices. 

The BAB OCK & WILCOX Patent Engines comb‘ne the simplest and most 
dvrable Valve Gear, the greatest range of cut off, perfect regularity of speed 
and the highest economy of fuel. The cylinders are jacketed with live steam, 
and all the parts are designed and constructed with reference to the greatest 
durability and smoothness of action. They are daily gaining in popularity, 
and are superseding the best cut-off Engines heretofore built, with a saving 


HONEY BROOG | from twenty-five to forty per cent. in fuel. 


CoALs, 


Orrice : 43 and 45 “ TRINITY BUILDING,” 111 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


IRON DEALERS. 


CLOVER LEAF PLANE IRONS. 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY US, UNDER 


REYNOLDS’ PATENTS 


for tempering stee}, possesses the following superior qualities : 
1. They are tempered the same in the centre as at the edges. 
2. They hold a fine cutlery temper until the iron is worn out. 
3. There are no soft spots ip them. 
4. One ot these Irons will outwear four to five Irons tempered the old way. 
5. They are sold at the same price of other Irons. 


6. Every Iron is warranted to possess the above qualities or no sale. 


We here»y authoriz? all Hardware Dealers to allow their cusiomers to try 
our Irons, and it not perfectly satisfactory, refund price paid and charge Irons 
back to us. 


Every PLANE IRON made by us bears our 


CLOVER LEAF TRAVE MARK 


REYNOLDS, RARBER & CO., 
Stee. TemPerinc Works, 


mar21-3m-cow Auburn, N. Y. 


SLATE DEALERS. 
OHN GALT, 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN ROOFING SLATE. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE 
EAGLE SLATE COMPANY OF VERMONT, 


Who produce Purpl>, Green and Red ROOFING SLATER. Sole Agent for New 
York and the West for the 


CHAPMAN SLATE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Who produce a Superior Black or Dark Blue Slate ; a:so Sole Agent for New 
York and the West tor the 


LEHIGH SLATE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Geyerat D 
Cor. Tenth Avenue and Twelfth Street, N. Y. City. 
Established in 1850. 


BRANCH DEPOTS: 

Buffalo: Jas.W. Chapman, Terrace Square. 

Chicago : James Parker, corner Franklin and Washington Streets. 

Chariestor S. C.: C. J. Demorest, East Bay, near Wentworth Street. 

New Orleans : J. J. Lee, 368 Magazine Street. 

&—@- 1 am prepared to give parties the prices of Slate delivered throughout 
the United States at the Railroad Station. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. jani:ly 


RIVER SLATE COMPANY, 
25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Supply from their Quarries 


SUPERIOR BLUE SLATE, 


ASHLER BUILDING FRONTS, MANTLES & MANTLE STOCK. 
HOUSE TILES, of all sizes, SLABS of any dimensions, 
FLAGGING TU ES, of any large siz, HEARTHS. of all sizes, 
PLALN FLAGGING of any thickness, | SLATE DUST, 
CURBING, plain and tancy, BILLIARD BELS, 
COUNTERS & COUNTER TOPS, SILLS and LINTELS, 
WAINSCOTING & PANELING SLABS | SINKS, 
for MARBLEIZING, of any size | CEMENTERY STOCK, 
ordered, SLAB ROOFING. 


Any Articles Marbleized to Order in the Most Superior Styie. 
@@ All orders and communications should be addressed te 
BELL’S SON, 

25 Park Row, New York 


Nov 23,qx.m 


HE ADVERTISER 


RAS A 


ROOFING SLATE QUARRY, 


FULLY DEVELOPED, 
and desires a partner with a cash capital of $10909 This Quarry is conve- 
nient for shippwwc, and presents great inducements for large returns on an in- 


vestment. ample references given. Apply to E. B., Hoffman House, where | 4. RUSSELL CAMPBELL. 


samples can be seen. jel3:6t 


Send for circulars, containing full descripiion. Address 
. D. McLEOD, Box 2993 New York P. 0., 


floc27.67:ly Or at the Works in Brooklyn 


TODD & RAFFERTY, 
GENERAL 


Machinery Merohants, Engineers and Machinists. 


Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers ; also 
Flax, Hemp, Tow, Oakum, und 


ROPE MACHINERY, MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, 


Lathes, Planers, Drills, Chucks, &c., Iron and Breas Castings. Judson’s & 
Snow’s Patent Governors constantly on hand. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, NO. 4 DEY ST, N. Y. 
Offce and Works, Paterson, N. J. 


Josera C. Topp, ap27:6m RaFrerty. 
pe RTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STHAM HBNGIN ES. 
Boilers, Circular Saw Mills, Mill Work, Cotton Gins, 
Cotton Gin Materials, 


Manufactured by the 


ALBERTSON & DOUGLASS MACHINE COMPANY, 


NEW LONDON, UONN. marl6:ly 


ASL IN SEARCH OF ENGINES SHOULD 
EXAMINE 


“THE RUDDICK,” 
The most compact, simplest and 
CHEAPEST 
in the world. 

DEVEREUX, THOMPSON & CO. 

82 Cedar Street, N Y., 
or 
A. F. DEVEREUX & Co, Boston, 
Sole Manutacturers. 

nov29:ly 


No Experiment. Old approved methods in alll its parts. 


WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RAILRoaD AVENUE, Opposite Erie Raitway Station, 


MACHINISTS AND MILLWRIGHTS, 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Water Wheels, Heavy Gearing, Shafting, Pullies, ete 
ALSO, PORTABLE ENGINES. 
And all kinds of Machinery for Oi! Wheels, etc. 
Rolling Mills, Steam Engines, Hydraulic and other Presses, 
LATHES, PLANING AND SCREWING MACHINES, 


And Tools in general. Iron and Brass Cartings, of all sizes and descriptions 
Pat‘erus made to order. Also, manulacturers of the 


Improved Turbine Water Wheel. 


oet.12, AT 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS. 


Foot East 12th, 13th and 14th Streets. 
BRANCH OFFICE, Liberty street 
MANUFACTURE 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Cotton, Sugar and Rice Machinery 
of the most improved kinds A. sinds ot 
Brass and Copper Work, 
Indicators, Clocks, Steam Gauges, 


Gauge Cocks, &c 
Large stock of patterns of SPUR, BEVEL and MITRE WHEELS, PULLIES 


ae A and all sorts of MILL WORK febl ly 
HEWES & PHILLIPS, 


IRON WORKS, 


Corner Orange and Ogden Streets, Newark, N. J. 
Manufacturers of the most improved 
HIGH AND LOW PKESSURE, STATIUNARY, PORTABLE AND MARINE 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, and ALL KINDS OF GENERAL 
MACHINERY. 
large assortment of Steam Engines and Machinists’ Tools constantly on 

hand. jei3:6m 


CAMPBELL, WHITTIER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, STAMP MILLS, 


MINING MACHTN 
and MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers of 
MILLER’S PATENT SAFETY ELEVATORS, 


cr Factories, Stores, Machine Shops, W arehous:s, Freight Depots, &c. * 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLES WAITTIER. HENRY 8. M’BUI NEY 


jan 26Am 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STEPHEN J. GEOGHEGAN & CO. 
(Successors to Cameron & Geoghegan,) 
199 & 201 Centre Street, N.Y, 
Adjoining Earle’s Hotel. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Wrought and Cast Iron Steam Pipes, 
Valves, Cocks, Fittings, &o. 
FOR STEAM, waren, AND GAS. 


High and Low Pressure aa. + Apparatus applied to 
FACTORIES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, STORES 
AND DWELLINGS. 


Maoufacturers and Sole Agents for 


STORER’S PATENT LUBRICATORS, 
for supplying lubricating matter in bulk te the cylinders of Marine and Sta- 
tionery Steam Engines, Steam Pumps, Heaters, Steam Traps, Pipe Tongs, Pipes, 
Vices, Stocks and Dyes, &., && 


We make Steam and Gas Fitter’s tools a speciality. 
Coils for Breweries, Distilleries, Soap .Factories, &c., &o 
STEAM PUMPS. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. f:1T-ly 


NEW YORK. 


| | 


ALL 
FOR PERS BROKERS VEWELLERS 


a SSAYE RS. DRUGGIS. TS,GROC. ERS. 
SOF WEIGHTS. 


Received the First Premium for Filtering Apparatus, Water Works 
and Scales. may16:6m 


LTONS & LEONARD, 


MACHINISTS’ AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 
METALS, TOOLS AND HARDWARE, 
No. 58 John Street, New York. 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 

American Bolt Co.’s Bolt, Nut Washers, &c. 
Sturtevant’s, Pressure Blowers, Taft’s Smith’s Shears, 
Packer’s and Walworth’s Ratchets, Harrington’s Patent Tayere, 
Patent Differential Pulleys, Green Works, Patent Wrenches, 
Du.igeon’s Patent Hydraulic Jacks and Tabe Expanders, 
Dixon’s Crucibles, Welliagton Mills Emery and Emery Cloth, 
Iron Pulley, Blocks, Twist vrills, Portable Forges, &c. 

AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

Stub’s Tools and Files and Supplies for Raltroads, Engt 
neers, Manufacturers and Machinists. 


W. M. WALTON. JO3. J. WALTON. 0. W LEONARD 
decl2:ly 


FRANK B. POLLEY & CO, 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 


277 & 279 First street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Manufacturer of 
HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE STEAM ENGINES, 


PORTABLE AND HOISTING ENGINES, 
Also, 
ROSS PATENT BURR STONE GRINDING MILL. 
FRANK B. POLLEY. EDWD. W. CLARKSUN, 
Send for Circular. jan2:ly.q 


NLINTON IRON FOUNDRY, 


602 and 504 WATER, and 239 and 241 CHERRY STREETS, 
Between Pike and Rutgers Slips, New York. 
LEADER PIPES, 
PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
GRATE BARS, 
MACHINERY PATTERNS of all kinds, 
Also, 


LOAM AND DRY SAND CASTINGS 


of every description, for mining purposes, made to order at the shortest ne- 
tice and on reasonable terms. 


W. McKINLEY oct 26-1y 
A’ LANTIC 


STEAM ENCINE WORKS, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam Engines, Boilers, Sugar Mills, Tanks, Linseed and Cotton seed Oil 


Presses, and Machinery used in the Arts and Manufactures. 

CORNER, WATER AND ADAMS STREETS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
R. B. DUYCKINCK, Treas. jani3:ly WM. ARTHUR, Pres. 


BULLARD & PAKSONS, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


Corner Mott Street, 


JOHN P. GRUBER’S 


182, 184, 186 and 188 Chatham Square, 


R SMACK. 


Manufa-turers of 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT DRILLS, 
with friction feed. This tool can be used with equal facility for light dr:lling or 
heavy boring—is particularly adaptea to rauroaa, 1comotive, steam engiuve, 
and generat mactine shops. We also make first class Shaftiog, aud Mill Work, 
from a great variety of new and improved patterns. We iurnish with our 
shafting , patent se ‘t-oiling boxes and triction couplings. Special machinery to 
order. Send for svt and price list. July 6qp a. 6t. 


ATTIED NTION, JGINEERS, MINE RS, QUARRY- Churenes, Factories and Public Buildings, Heated by steam. Low P 


MEN. LAMSON’S PAT#NT STONE CHANNELING MACHINE, tor quar- 
rying Marble, Slate, Grindstone, Sandstone, and other rocks : does the work of 
76 to Luv men pr day ; Cau be seen iu the quarries at Rutiand, Vt., or at the 
Coupany’s works. 

CASE’s PATENT DIAMOND ROCK DRILL ; is pointed with black diamonds ; 
is adjusted and operated by one maa ; ; bores ’ in any direction, or under water ; 
bores in Marble 8 iuches, in Granite’ 5 inches, iu Quartz 3 inches, in Tale 6 
inches per minute. One drill-head has bored over 2,000 feet without repair, 
and is still perfect. Address THE WINDSOR M’F’G CO., Windsor, Vt. Ar- 
rangements made fur any new Patent Machines. api18-6m 

NCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS PREVENTED 

by WINANS’ BOILER POWDER, 11 Wall street, New York 

T. 8S. Post & Co., Benisuam. Texas, say: ‘* We were burning two cords of 
wood daily ; put io & dose of Winans’ Powder, and found less ‘uel necessary 
each day, until at the end of the week we used "less than one cord per day , and 
had better steam than formerly. This may seem incredibie to those who have 
not used these Powders, but we are willing to make oath to the fact. We 
would not be without the trti le for ten times its value.’’ muar.21 tf 


McX48 & HARLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS COCKS, 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, &c. 
No. 86 Johu strect, New York. 


York. Formerly of 77 Beekman street. 


Ap18:6m. burgh, N 


STEAM PUMPS. 


STEAUM PUMPS. 
GTEAM PUMPS IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY 


PRAULIC WORKS, 
MANUFACTORY, 
IN. 
Sieam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex, Worthington’s Pacent, for all 
purposes, such as Water Works Engines, Condensing or Non-condensing : Air 


and Urcaiaung Pumps, for Marive Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacuum Pump3 


Statwnary aud Yortable Steam Fire Engines Boiler Feed Pumps, Wrecking 
Byrne 


Mining Pumps, 

Water Meters, Oil Meters ; Water Pressure Engines ; Stamp Mills for Gold, 
Silver ana Copper Ore ; Eaton’s Patent Amalgamators for Gold and Silver 
Steam ana Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, &c. ; Iron and Brass Castings. 

Be Sond for Circular. H. R. WORTHINGTON, 

Fenl:ly 61 Beekman street, New York. 


THE 


POSITIVE STEAM PUNP, 
WILLIAM HARSEN, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, GREENPOINT, L. I 
Costs one-third less than any other First-Class Pump of the same Capacity} 
for Circalar to 


J. W. COLE, 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENT, at CARR’S, 45 Courtland Street, 


A. 8S CAMERON & 60, 
WORKS FOOT EAST 23D STREET. 


nov2 ly q 


StkAM PUMPS, POWER AND HAND PUMPs, 
Especially ae for Mining, and other purposes. Also, 
STEAM FIRE ENGINES 
AND EVERY D§SCRIPTION OF 
HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC MACHINERY, 


Manufactured by BRINTON & HENDERSON, Philadelphia Hydraulic Works, 
247 South Third Street, P’ Pa. 24 4t 


feb22 6m 


NIAGARA STEAM PUMP WORKS 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS, 


Give a better and cheaper light than GAS, can be lighted, filled, and trimmed 


without removing shade, globe or chimney, or unscrewing the burner. We 
mnake a specialty of furnishing 


SAFE STATIONARY LIGHTS 


First Premium 
1867. 


(in place of those that are movable and dangerous) 


AND 


PURE, NON-EXPLOSIVE OIL, 


In place of Lad, unsafe Kerosene commonly used. 


American Institute. 


HARDICK BROTHERS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


CAMPBELL & HARDICK, BROTHERS, 
No. 9 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send me circular. 
CL AYTON'S 
Patent Steam Pumps, 
HAND PUMP AND STEAM ENGINE COMBINED. 


Every barrel received from us, with our brand on the head, can be relied 
on as 


PHREHOTLY SAFE). 


Present price (im barrels), 66 ceuts per gallon. 


Shipped in‘ hermetically tignt” barrels of 44 to 48 gallons, ONLY on re- 
ceipt ot 


f13-6m 


CASH, WITH THE ORDER. 
JULIOS IVES & CO,, 
mar? :3m No. 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
(GUNPOWDER SUPERSEDED. 


Explosions and accidents from this time counted among the things that were 
quarrymen and miners, hunters and soldiers use oniy 


NEUMEYER’S PATENT SAFETY POWDER. 


Now%in universal use for blasting and mining purposes in England, France end 
Germany. You can handle and ship this powder with no more danger than 
you hardile oil, susphur, or charcoal. To cxpiode it has to be confined and ig- 
oited by means of a fuse. Onefeature that specially recommends its use in 
mives aud coniined places is that very little smoke results from its combus- 
tion, ard this smoke is very light, and not at all injurious to the lungs. 
NEUMEYER & NIKESE, ST. LOUIS, MO 

Are the Patentees and sole manuficturers for the United States 
agent wanted for cach State. For further particulars address. 


NEUMEYER & NIESE, 
july67 67 No. 9 South Third street, St. Tous. 


KREISCHER, 
(NEW YORK FIRE BRICK 


AND 


Staten Island 
CLAY RETORT WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1345, 


OFFICE, 58 GOERCK STREET, 
CORNER DELANCEY S8T,, EAST RIVER, 


HEW YORE. 


One geveral 


These pumps contain every desirable quality in a steam pump, are made of 
the best material, and in the best manner. and are the cheapest first-class 


oumps in the market. For cut and description see JouRNaL oF Munina, No. 18 
Vol. I. Please send for circular. 


All sizes otf pumps made to order at the shortest notice. 
nov1s8-tt JAMES CLAYTON, 102 Front street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


muE WOODWARD 
STEAM PUMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WOODWARD PATENT IMPROVED SAFETY 


mar28:ly:q 


M. BEB. MEEKER, 
MANUFACTURER AND JOBBER OF 


ENCRAVINCS, CHROMOS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PICTURE FRAMES ALBUMS STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS, &c. 
No. 106 NASSAU STREET, New York, 


ONE DOOR FROM ANN STREET. 


Qcov ILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET BRASS, GERMAN SILVEP. 
PLATED METAL, BRASS BUTT HINGES, 


Gilt, Lasting, Brocade and Fancy Dress Buttons, Kero 
sene Oil Burners, and Lamp Trimmings, 
And Importers and Dealers in every description of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GCODs, 
No. 4 Beekman street and 36 Park Row, New York. 
Manufactory, Waterbury, Ct. 


HT. ANTHONY & Co, 
7 501 Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials and 


Albure, 


EXTENSIVE DEALERS IN AND MANUFACTURERS vs STEREOSCOPES 
AND 


STEAM PUMP AND FIRE ENGINE. 
STAM, WATER, AND GAS FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Also, dealers in WROUGHT IRON PIPE, BOILER TUBES, ete 


Woodward Building, 76 and 78 Centre street, corner of Worth street, New 


ml4:lv GEO. M. WOODWARD, President. 


CUILD & CARRISON, 


Manufacturers of 


Steam Pumps, Steam Engines, Vacuum 


Pumps and Vacuum Pans. 
Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


mar.21 :6m 


STEAM ENGINES, 
COMBINING THE MAXIMUM OF 


EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY AND ECONOMY, 


with the minimam ot weight and price. They are widely and tavc ‘ab'y 
known, more than SIX HUNDRED being in use. All warranted satisfac ‘ory 
ornosale Desc sriptive circulass sent on application. Address 


ee J. C. HOADLEY & Co., Lawrence Mat 


TIS, BROTHERS & CO., 
SAFETY HOSTING MACHINERYS3 


feb15:6m 309 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


For oe at the Srgam Pomp Worgs, 26,28 and 30 First strest, Williams- 
janl-6m 
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MISCELLAWVEOUS. 
GUBSCRIBE FOR AND ADVERTISE IN THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING, 


THE BEST AND LARGEST PAPER OF THE KIND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
NOW IN ITS THIRD YEAR. 


The American JouRNAL OF Minina is the only paper in the United States that 
represente ail the various mining interests of the country in a complete. sat- 
isfactery, and trustworthy manner. It should therefore be in the hands ot 
every one who desires to be informed upoa, and hence able to profit bya 
knowledge of the subjects of which it treats, viz. : our vast mineral resources, 
and the best methods, direct aud indirect, by means of which they may be- 
come an unfailing source of individual and national wealth. . 

Published every Saturday in New York City. Oaly $4 a year. 


Special AGENTS AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MASSACHOUSETT=.—-M. 7A. Laturop & bro. 11 Court street, Boston. 
MICHIGAN—J. W. Crozer, Ontovagon. 
MONTANA.—Witum Y. Lovett, Virginia City. 
NEVADA.—J. D. Kmersiey, Austin. 
CULORADO—Gzo0. Trrrou, Denver City. 
CALIFORNIA.—W. E. Loomis, San Francisco. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—T. R Cavteyper, cor. 38rd and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, 
. W. H. Davis, Easton, Pa. 
ENGLAND.—Frepenick ALGaR, 11 Clements Lane. Lombard street, London. 
MEXICO,—James SuLuvan, City of Mexico, Juan Carrepano, Vera Cruz, Ja- 
cinto Quiros, Acapulco. 
SCUTH AMERICA.—CoLvite Dawson & Co.. 271 Calle de la Union, Lima, Peru. 
M. Navarro pe Rio de Janciro, Brazil, Lucien suo, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic. 

CUBA.—Taos. W. Witson, Havana 

Mr.T. P. PEMBERTON is editor of the Mechanical Department and agent 
for the American JOURNAL OF MINING. 

DEALERS AGENTS. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 121 Nassau street, N. ¥ 
THE NEW YORK NEWS CO., 10 Sprice street, N. Y. 


STAR BRICK MACHINE 


The best, strongest and cheapest in 
the United States. We warrant it to 
bake more and better Bricks than avy 
aher Machine now in use. It takes less 
pwer and belp to run it. 


Manufactured and sold by 
JAMES MARTIN, 


No. 160 Washington street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
or, J. H. Rennick, Room 28, No. 71 
Bradway. 
auw3;ly 


RION 

Pre-eminently the best Piano ever constructed, unrivailed for tone, dur 
ablity and elegance of finish. The Brooklyn Daily Times says: “It has in 
higher degree than any Piano that we hare met with, the singing quality or 
character that musicians so much admire and seek for iu a Piauo; the bass 
notes reminding you of the deep-toned mtes of a large organ. The middle 
octaves are more elastic and clear than in most other Pianos, while the ap- 
per or treble notes possess that pure, distinct, bell-like clearness that is so 
necessary to the correct rendering of dificult pieces of music, and that also 
jends such a charm to melo’y.’’ Professor J. M. Abbott, organist of the 
Cburch of Our Saviour, in Brooklyn, says :‘‘ For elasticity of touch, for the 
singing quality so much sought for by artists, and for richness and purity of 
tone, it is unexcelled by any Piano I have ever used.’’ Professor John W. 
Henry Cano}l, editor of the American Educational Monthly, says: * 
Listen, however, to one of another class, for example, ove of the Arion Pianos, 
made by Manner & Co. ; bow your head a the bass sends forth its riches, 
clear and unblurred ; observe the singing, swelling melody that in its middle 
octaves 30 wondrously represents vocal expression, and which predominates 
above even the silvery brilliancy of the upper treble ; then reflect that this is 
a scientifically constructed and durable instrument.””> * * * 

is for sale at the Manufactory and Warerooms, 187 and 189 Bowery, 
second door above Delancey street. MANNER & CO. 
N.B—We have a number of Second Hand Pianos to sell or rent. 12-v:4:qp 


M. BOTTICHER’S 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
HAGLIE GAUGE, 


Can be furnished from 10 to 600 pounds pressure. The most simple 
and reliable Gauge in use. 


Every Gauge warranted to give satisfaction. State rights for sale 


nov 14;ly31 


Address, M. Borricaer, 


264 Broad street, cor. Bank, Newark, N. J. 


Montana Mining Agency, 

WM. Y. LOVELL. JAS. GOSTLING. 

We buy and sell every description of mining property in this Territory, ¢x- 
amine and report upon mines, adjust mining accounts, procure U. 8. Pateuts 
for miniog property, examive Titles. 

Specimens from any fode, or Cabinets of the Mipera|s of this Territory, seut 
by express to any address. 

Charges moderate. 


LOVELL & GOSTLING, 
apll:6m Box 200 Virginia City, M. T. 
AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED 
IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, 


FOR THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING. 


Liberal inducements. Specimens seat on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


PILE-COVERS. 


FILE-COVERS. 
FILE-COVERS.  FILE-COVERS. 
FILE-COVERS. FILE-COVERS. 


ror preserv'ng the numbers vi the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF .42:G. Price $2. 
For sale by WESTERN « CU., 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
FOR 1868. 
Fcr sale by WESTERN & CO. Sent on receipt of price, TWO DOLLARS. 


IMPORTANT TO MINERS. 


Every description ui Avalysis and Assays carefully attended to. aod returns 


or tly made, b 
WESTERN & UUMPANY, 
No, 37Park Row, New York City, 


This one Bell, located 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
in the sleeping room, 


¢. HOLMES 

> rings upon the opening 
— 


= of each window and 

4 ~~ door of the house. It 
is a watchman that has 
: ; but one house to pro- 
tect, is always on the 
spot, never goes to 
sleep, cannot be bought 
off, and an experience 
ot seven years without 
a failure proves that it 
is perfectly reliable 
and satisfactory. 


Atg BURGLAR) 


TELEGEE 
jelAt 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & 


BANKERS, 


CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, N. Y. 
iSSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLEBS, 
AVAILABLE iN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD, 


MERCANTILE CREDITS 
Gor in Europe, China, etc. Also Blake 


Transfers of Money to Earope and Pacific Coast by 
Telegraph. 


feb3 ;tt InTeREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
WIRE ROPE. 


The Subscribers, agents for 


GARNOCK, BIBBY & CO.’S 
Celebrated Steel and Charcoal Wire Rope, for Mines, 
Inclined Planes, Bridges, Derricks, and Hoisting Pur- 
poses. Also Galvanized Charcoal and B. B. Rope for 
Ships’ Standing Rigging, Stays, Guys, &c. 

A large stock constantly on hand. Orders filled witb 
dispatch. kor further particujars as to price, test 
weight and working strain apply for Mining Circular to 

JOHN W MASON & CO., 
43 Broadway, N. Y 


Ten Eyck Axe Manufacturing Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF WARRANTED 
a CAST STEEL EXCELSIOR AXES, 
Pick:, Hatchets, and Mining Tools of all Descriptions 
* FACTORY, COHOES, N.Y. 


THOMAS E. GAYNOR, Agent, 
jan18:6m &7 Beekman street, N. Y. 


WATER-PROOF SAFETY FUSE. 
Warranted Sure Fire if not Cut in Tamping. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


UREN, DUNSTONE & BLIGHT, 


EAGLE RIVER, KEEWENAW CO., (L. S.) MICHIGAN. 
Miners Tev itt All we ask is A Far? AND NC Favor. nov 


KY ANS & GOULD, 
PLAIN AND FANCY 


BOOKBINDERS. & PRINTERS,| 


117 and 119 Third Avenue, 


Northeast corner 14th street, 


mayl6:2m NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVING, DESIGNING AND PHOTOGRAPH- 
ing on Wood,in all its branches, viz. : Portraits, Fine Book Work, Ma 
chinery, Maps, Bvildings, Illustrated Catalognes, Views, &c. N. B >pecia' 


attentiow given to Color Work of all descriptions. 48 BEEKMAN >TKEET* 


New augl4;ly 
BENJAMIN SMICH LYMAN, 
MINING ENCINEER, 


GEOLOGIST AND TOPOGRAPHER, 
No. 135 South Fifth Street, Philadejphia. 


THE FUEL SAVING 
F'URNAOE! COMPANY, 
No. 205 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Jan. 1, "68-ly 


WET. ALLURGY. 

AND REWS’ 

PATENT ENGINES, BOILERS, PUMPS and 
HOISTERS. 


OSCILLATING ENGINES, run at great speed. Sizes } to 


250 Horse-Power. 


SMOKE-BURNING AND SU PER-HEATING BOILERS 


are Economical and Safe. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, pass Sand, Coal, Corn, Gravel, 
&c., without injury. Capacity 90 to 40,000 galls. per minute. 


HOISTING MACHINES, ran without noise; speed 
changed or reversed instantaneously . 
All Compact, Light and Durable. 
Address manufacturers, WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
May30 No. 414 Water street. 


Vy M. M. GABB, iate member of the Geological Survey of 


California. offers his professional services to the mining public, espe- 


cially in connection with Gold aad Silver mining. No. 138 Walnut street, 


Philadelphia. apé tt 


[Jury 4, 1868, 


SPERRY, & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METALLURGY. 


ALL KINDS OF MINING MACHINERY. 


Wheeler, Randall & Sperry's Iron Batteries, 
WHEELER & 


PATENT EXCELSIOR GRINDER & AMALGAMATOR, 


THE BEST IN USE. 
HEPBURN & PETERSON’S 


PATENT PAN AND SEPARATOR.’ 
WHEELER & RANDALL'S 
Patent Conoidal Separator, with Latest Improvements. 


WHEELER & RANDALL'S PATENT CONCENTRATOR, 


With Z. Wheeler’s Patent Self-Discharging Quicksilver Apparatus. This ma- 
chine is an entire success. 

Rock Breakers, Engines, Boilers, Shafting, &c., &c. Furnaces. Shoes and 
Dies of the best White Iron. Retorts for Gold and Silver. Also furnish 
all kinds of mining supplies. Prot. Wurtz’s Sodium Amalgam. Nitrate of 
Mercury (application pateuted by Henry Brevoort, Eaq.), &c. 

Will also furnish complete Plans and Sp2cifications tor Mills, Machinery and 
Buildings, and give practical intormatioa in Mining, Milling, Amalgamating 
avd Concentrativg Gold and Silver Ores. 

Agents for H. J. BOOTH & Co., Sau Francisco, also for Miners’ Foundry, San 


Fraacisco. MOREY, SPERRY & CO., 
95 Liberty street, New York. 
F. MOREY. J. A. SPERRY. P. M. RANDALL, 
may9 Of Wheeler & Randall, San Francisco. 


SMITH & SAYRE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE 


MACKENZIE PATENT fj ? 


BLOWER an. CUPOLA and SMELTING FURNACE, 
Also, Mackenzie’s Patent GAS EXHAUSTER and 

_ COMPENSATOR. Address 

= SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

95 Liberty street, N. Y. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. mar26 
BLAKE’S STONE BREAKER. 


= 


OS 


EL 


The office of this Machine is to break Ores and Minerals of every kind into 
ae fragments, preparatory to their further comminution by other ma- 
chinery. 

The machine has now been in use, enduring the severest tests, for the last 
ten years, during which time it has been introduced into almost every couv- 
try on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor 
as a labor saving machine of the first order. 

Illustrated circulars, fully describing the machine, with ample testimoniais 
to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished on application, by letter, to the 
undersigned. 

&@ The Patents obtained for this machine in the United States and in Eng- 
land having been fully sustamed by the courts, after well contested suits in 
both countries. all persons are nereby cautioned not to viclate them; and they 
are infor ned that every nachine now in use or offered for sale, not made by 
us, in which the ores are crushed between upright convergent faces or jaws 
actuated by a revolving shaft and fly wheel, are made and used in violation of 


our patent. 
BLAKE, BROTHERS, 


New Haven, Conn. 


FURNACES.—Pietsch’s Improved Kent’s Uni- 
versal Furnace for melting ores, cupelling and distilling. Light and 
durable, and all that is desired for the laboratory or for dentists’ use. Cupei 
moulds, tongs, and Iron Retorts of all sizes. address HERMAN PIETSCH, 
manulacturer of Chemical Apparatus, 183 Delancey street, N.Y. Reference, 
EDWARD JN. KENT, Chemist, 1:th street, formerly melter and refiner at the 
U, 8. Assay Office. apé 3m 
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PUBLICATIONS. — EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE THE WORK! | METALLURGY. 
THE NEW YORK EXPRESS FOR “STERILITY IS LAID.” | K USTEL’S NEW WORK—A TREATISE ON THE 
1868, 


And Campaign Weekly Express, 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY AND PROSPECTUS. 


the Friends of the N. Y. Express: 
a solicit from our friends, personal and political, a continued interest in 


the Express and its respective pnblications—Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly. | 


It is nearly thirty-one years since the Dairy Express commenced in this city 
with its present proprietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly ac- 
voted to the Union and Equality of the States, the rights of the people, a Con- 
stitatioval Government, the maintenaace of Law and Order, the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, and to,whatever would secure the greatest good to the greatest 
pumber of people. Our Platform is the same to-day on all these points of Na- 
tional interest as in 1836, and through all Administrations, trom that time to 
the present. Nor is it likely that time will change it while we live and the 
Government endures, inasmuch as we believe in what is tried and good, rather 
in that which is vacillating and revolutionary. 

To that portion of the people, therefore, who believe in a stable government 
good men, good laws, and equal and exact justice, we shall continue to appeal 
tor that measure of public favor which is due to the principles we avow. 

The year 1868 will be the most important in the history of tne Government. 
It will test the right of the white race to rule the country, and whether the 
american people have the power w resist the purposes of a Jacobin and law- 
less Congress to give the negro supreme control over pearly one-third of the 
States and millions of people. This issue is to be decided at the Presidential 
election in 1868, and we invoke the aid of ali who believe in the Government 
of the Fathers aod in the supremacy of the white race. 

The Express we shall aim to make more and more, in all its departments, a 
thorough National and Local Newspaper—a Home Journal for the Family—a 
Political Newspaper for the Politician—a Financial and Business Journal for 
the Banker and man of business. For the rest, in the future, as im the past, 
the Express must speak for itself. 

The Evening Express having the largest circulation of any established 
evening paper in the State or City, is especially worthy of the attention of all 
classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 


RMS: 

THE EVENING EXPRESS. 
Single COPY. 4 COntS 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers................24 cts. per week 


-$9 50 


Mail Subscribers, Year. 

Six 

Price to Newsdealers .............. ane 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY 

One Copy, one year (104 issues)....... eerccece 

Six Months... 


2 00 
Two Copies, one year.......... 7 00 
Five Copies, one year,....... 15 00 
Ten Copies, One year,....... 28 00 
Twenty-five Copies, to one address,..... 50 00 


Ap extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten or over 
WEEKEKY EXPRESS. 
One Copy, one year (52 issues)... 
Six 
Three Copies, one year, 
Five Copies, one year,....... 
Ten Copies, One year.........6.. 
Fifty Copies, te one address. 
Av extra copy will be sent toany person who sends us a club of ten or over. 
To clergymen the WegkLy will be seat for $1 50 per annum. 
Four editions of the EveninG Exeress are published, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 5 


50 CO 


ock 
With the Latest, Political, Commercial and "Marine News. 
The Latest Law Reports, and with the very latest news trom the adjoining 
Cities, States, and all the States of the Union. 
Also, a complete daily record of Stocks, and the Money Market to the last 
our. 
We particularly call the attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts otf 
the country, to our Local Market and Business Reports, which are now very 
ormplete. 
. The Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editious will have all the news of the weck 
up to the hour of goiug to press. 

We have also made arrangements to club the EXPRESS with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTORIS! , a monthly paper devoted to Agriculture ; THE RIVERSIDE 
MAGAZINE, tor Young Folks ; THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the 
PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, thus offering to our subscribers a great variety of 
choice reading at very favorable terms, 

ia Remit hy draft, Post-Office Mouey Order or Registered Letter, ovber- 
wise we canpot be respons'ble. 

Subscribers are in ali cases requested to send to the office direct. We have 
no agents, and none should be waited for—to call. 

Specimen copies sent free upon application, and as many as may be wanted. 


READ— SUBSCRIBE—CIRCULATE. 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 1868. 


The importance of the crisis ot 186% to the saving of the Government of our 
fathers—the re-establishment of the Constitution and restoration of the 
Union, and the necessity of a more healthful and steady business tc the peo- 
ple, demands of all Democrats and conservative citizens and people in the 
country, some efforts to counteract the immense exertions of those who are 
usicg the spoils of office and furtunes acquired by war, to maintain the pres- 
ent disorganized state of the country. {n view of the present exigency of 
public affairs,and ia order to spread political information as widely as pos- 
sible, and at the mere cost of paper, during the coming campaign, at the so- 
licitation of friends in the State and country, we now Offer the tollowing pre- 
miums to agents : 


60 

“ 100 “oe 

15 Sem1-Weeklies at $2 
25 “ 

50 “ 

- 5 Dailies at $9 50 


“ lo 


ap.18:3m J. & E. BROUKS, Proprietors, 
[HE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN, 
A Religious Family ‘Paper, 
THE LEADING EVANGELICAL ORGAN 


IN THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


full particulars call 


STAMP MILL CO.. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


| above Mills can be aj 
seen in operation at -—— 
Messrs. Cresson & ~——— 
Smith’s Machine = 
Works,S. E. coruer 
kighteenth and Ha- 
milton Sts., Phila- 
delphia. janll:ly 


PROF. VILLE’'S NEW SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE.| CONCENTRATION OF ALLKINDS OF ORES, 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE BEDFORD, N. H., FARMERS’ CLUB, FEB. 28, INCLUDING THE 


1868, by JOHN A. RIDDLE, Esq. CHLORINATION PROCESS FOR GOLD-BEARING 


SULPHURETS, &c., 
GUIDO 


Published by request of Club. Price 25 cents. 


For sale by 
may23 tf 


WESTERN & CO., BY 


KUSTEL, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


(Mining Engineer and Metallurgist, author of ‘« Nevada and California Processes 
of Silver and Gold Extraction.’’) 

This great work should be in the hands of every mining engineer in the 

country. It is the only manual in the language containing the latest improve- 


ments which Science has made in the important department of concentratien, 
STEAM STAMP-MILL COMPANY, 


and a fu:l and detailed account of the celebrated and suceessful Plattner chio- 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


rination process, Both parts of the book are illustrated with diagrams and 


plates, so that every intelligent engineer can erect apparatus or make working 
drawings for himself. 


PRICE TEN DOLLARS. 


NEW STEAM STAMP MILLS, 
AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


FOR SALE BY 


These Mills, for 
durability, efficien- 
cy. and facility of 
transportation are 
not excelled by aod 
are believed to be 
superior to, any 
other Mills manu- 
factured. The Valve 
Gear is of the sim- 
plest and most du- 
rable construction ; 
readily adjusted by 
moveable cams 0a 
the Piston Rods or 
Stamp Stems, there 
by giving the oper- 
ator absolute con- 
trol of the length, 
and velocity of mo- 
tion and force of the 
blow. These mills 
are adapted for 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for the Atlantic States, at the office of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


MINING. feb22 tf 


PROFESSOR HENRY WURTZ, 


Formerly Chemical Examiner in the U.S. Patent Office, may be employed 
professionally as a Scignriric Expekt. Geological Examinations and Reports, 
Analyses and Assays, etc., etc. Practical Advice and Investigations in the ; 
(aemicaL ARTs and Ivvention and Examination of new chem'- 


cal methods and products. Address 36 Pine street, rooms 36 and 36. Always f 
in from 12 to 3. 


aap Written communications preferred. 


Important to Gold and Silver Miners and Com- 


panies. 
PROFESSOR WURTZ, 


Who is the Inventor and Patentee of the new and wonderful uses of 


4 

3 

Are now prepared to supply Miners and other parties with their | 


ORKING G 
pow! SODIUM IN W IN SLD ORE AND JEWELERS’ SW 
crushing, 2d or 
the hardest rock or ' EEP. 


Will furnish at the above address information relating thereto together with 
softest cement. For experlmeutial packages ot 


SODIUM AMALGAM. 
pine and instructions elsewhere obtained are spurious and uo 
relivbie. 


Working Experiments on Amalgamation of Ores, Eto. 


Prof. W. has in operation a large and small Hepburn Pan, for working 1,000 
Tbs. and 20 Ib. charges of material for experimental purposes. 


Gold Mills and all kinds of Miners’ Machinery selected with care and judg- 
ment. 8:4:xm 


ou or address 


Wison’s PATENT 
STEAM 


326 Walnut St., 


N. B—One of the | 


TAN 
METALUURGICAL AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 


552 and 554 West Twenty-eighth Street, N. ¥. 


ASSAYS OF GOLD, SILVER, COPPER AND LEAD ORES, ' 
Special attention given to the Analysis of Ores, Minerals, Clays, Waters, and | 
General Commercial Products of all kinds. ' 


Tests of Gold, silver, and Lead Ores, by smelting, in quantities of One 
Hundred Pouuas vo Fifty Tons. 

Gold and silver Ores worked in larcels of One 
Tons, by Amalgamation Process. 


nese Dust, Bars, Old Gold and Silver bought. Jewellers’ sweeps worked and ' 
retined. 


Founders and Metal Workers furnished with Alloys of every description. ‘ 
Parties requiring plans and specifications for the erection of Smelting Works, q 


~NEW YORK STEAM ENGINE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Hundred Pouuds to Fifty : 


can be supplied, and the actual process while working shown. 
Plans and specifications furnished for works, and processes for the manufac- 
ture of Sulphuric Acid, Soda Ash. and geueral Chem cal produce. 


Superintendents : Me. CHARLES F. SECOR, form rly of Nevada and Cali- ‘ 
fornia, and MR. WILLIAM WEST, formerly of Swansea, Wales. 7 


For sale, 1 Hepburo & Peterson Pan, and 1 Bogardus Quartz Mill. 
at the Manhattan Metallurgical aud Chemical Works, 552 and 554 W 
ty-Eighth street. 

Parties shipping 
charges. 

For engagements and terms, apply at the Works or to 


SECOR, SWAN & CO., 
66 Broadway, New York. 


Tuquire 
est Twen- 


Ores to these works for treatment must prepay all freight : 


P. O. Box 1412. m30:ly 


HVEPEDEN & WOLTERs, 


D ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS and ASSAYNRS 
AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


STEAM STAMPING MILL, Central City, Colorado. i 


Examinations of, and Reports on Mineral Lands and Mines, furnished cn ap- | 
STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES, 


plication. Analyses and Assays of Ores executed with accuracy. 


Plans and 4 

4 specifications furnished for erection of Smelting Works, Desulphurizing ’ 

Engine Lathes, Planers, Bolt Cutters, Upright Drills, and | Furnaces, &., &. 24 :4:tf 
Machinist’s Tools of all Descriptions. 


CH ARLES SCHENCK, a resident of Pah-Ranagat Silver 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 126 & 128 CHAMBERS ST..N Y june13:3m Mining District, and County Surveyor of Liacoln county, N2vada. begs 


4 
- 2: : a THOD | leave to inform the mining puplic that he is able and ready to give true and E 
valuable information about miuvivg property in this District. 
THE WHELPLEY AND STORER ME pr ethe CHARLES SCHENCK, M. E., 
Devoted to the advocacy of Evangelical Truth agaivst Ritualism and Rational OF USING 


ism ; tne defence of the *- Liberty of Preaching,’”’ and the cultivation of 
fraternal relations with Evangelical churches. 


Editors: Rev. Messrs. John Cotton Smith, D.D., Marshall B. Smith, and 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. : 


The Editors are assisted by a large cerps of clerical and lay contributors ip 
all parts of the United States, in England, and on the Continent. 


Published every Thursday at No. 633 Broadway, New York. 


TerMs: Four Dollars per annum ; to clergymen, three dollars ; to theological 
Studevts and missionaries, two dollars. Cijub rates, five copies to one ad- 
dress, tifteen dollars ; tweaty copies, fifty dollars. 

&@ Spec.men copies furnished. Address. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN, 
Ap.18:6m 


Box 6,009 P, 0., N. Y. 
(HE CHURCH UNION. 


“The Freest Organ of Thought in the World.” 
&@ The largest Religious Paper in the World, averaging Nine columns of read- 
ing matter each week more than any other competitor. 

It aims to lead public opinion upon all subjects, and to represent or echo the 
Sentiments ot no party or sect. Edited by seven editors, from seven different 
de 1ominations, whose names are not known even to each other. 

peryear, - - - - - 


$2 50 ing 
to Agents (for each subscriber) - - 


$1 00 


A SEWING-MACHINE, trorth $55, tor twenty-five subscribers and $¢2 50. 
may choose their machinos. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, for $25 and ten names. 
“ECCE ECOLESIA,” for two names. 
A GOLD WATCH, American Watch Co., worth $125, for eighty-five names. 
Silver Watch, for twenty names ; Silver Watch for fiiteen names. 
TEN BOTTLES WOODWORTH’S VIOLET INK, for ten subscribers and $25. 
4@-THe Caurcu Union is the only paper that publishes Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s Sermons, which it does each week, publishing the morping or evening 
Sermon of the Sunday preceding. 
Send for a specimen copy, enclosing ten cents. Address, ; 
HENRY E. CHILD, Publisher, 
Apls 8m 9 Beekman; treet, New York City. 


The undersigned offers for sale Rights and Machinery for employing this me- 
thod, by which the Slack and Waste Coals are utilized, and made equal to solid 
coal, aud a vastly increased efficiency obtained for all kinds of Fuel in the gen- 
eration of Steam, in the heating of Furnaces, and in Metallurgic Processes. 90 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Also, 


for working the Ores of Copper, Gold, Silver, Zinc, etc., according to the pro- 
cesses designed and employed by Messrs. W. & 8. 


jan25:3m 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


PROF. H. DUSSAUCE, Chemist. 


Advices and consultationson chemistry, applied to arts and manufactures, 
agriculture, metallurgy, etc.; plans of factories, irawings of apparatus. He 
can furaish the most recent improvements in chemical fabrications, such as 
chemical products, petroleam soaps, candles, colors of lead and zinc, varnishes, 
ceramic glass, wines, liquors, vinegars, matches, inks, dyeing and calico print- 


He will give all necessary information to exhibitors to the great Exhibition. 
MIrtuMe Address New Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


Weuld undertake to inspect or manage Gold or Silver Mines. Has had a long 
experience in directing mining concerns and metallurgic works, and has 1««o 


referenees can be given, as well as to parties of the highest respectability in 
Few York City. 


Hike, Pahravagat District, Nevada. 
References—Wm. A. Smith, Esq., 25 and 27 Nassau street. 


Prof. Harper, New York, etc. 


ADELBERG & RAYMOND, 
MINING ENGINEERS AND METALLURGISTS, 


Mines, Mineral Lands, Machinery and Metallurgical or Chemical Works ex- 
amined and reported upon. Advice given to miners, chemists and manutac- 


4 
turers, Assays and analyses made. Competent Engineers furnished to com- : 
panies or individuals. 5:3:qp 7 


MINING & CIVIL ENGINEER AND METALLURGIST, 


From the Imperial Soho of Mines, Paris, Member of the Geological Society of 


France, &c. 
OFFICE, WILKESBARRE, PA. 


Having had a large practical experience in Europe and this fountry 1s pre- 4 
pared to exan:ine and report on all kinds of Minoral property, superintend i 
Mines aud Metallurgical Works, Assay Ore~, &. 18:2:qp q 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFICSCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGSH, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. INSTITUTED IN 1846, 
Instruction given in Practical Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mineraiugy, Gevlogy 
Mining, Mechanical and Civil Engineering, etc. Circulars seat on application 
to Prof. D. C. GILMAN, Secretary. Ap. 25:6m 


GEO. W. MAYNARD, 
PROFESSOR OF MINING and METALLURGY 


MILLS AND FURNACE RIGATS, 


JACOB J. STORER, 
105 State street, Boston. 


DIRECTED BY 


perfumery, colors of coal) tar, tanning, etc. , etc. 


8.4.qp 


DAVID COGHLAN 
MINING ENCINEER, 


SCRANTON, PA. 


da half as Mini d Civil Boat r AT THE RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, P 
employed for the last year and a as Mining and Civil Eogineer under some | \ 
of the principal companies of the Anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, to whom TROY, NEW YORK. 


Reports, Cunsultations, Assays. Especial atteution giveo to Metal- 


jan 18:ly | lurgical Operations. Ja 


{ 
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These premiums will be paid for al) clubs sent us trom this date until May —— Sa epi. 
Ist. We hope at least to add ten thousand to our list of weekly subscribers 
between this time and the Democratic nomination on the 4tn of July. 
q | 
7 
‘ | 4 
| 
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The Mount Cenis Road 
A correspondent of the London Times, writing of the trial 
trip over the finished part of the Mount Cenis Road, says : 
“ Some of the worst bits of the Jine, the steepest gradients, 
the sharpest curves, the most appalling glimpses down preci- 
pices and ioto rugged ravines, where the train if overthrown 
into them, would most assuredly be smashed into spliuters, 
occur within the first few mil*s after leaving Susa. But the 
new-comer on the line contemplates these without emotion. 
No ufpleasant sensation of peril distracts his attention from 
observation of the engineering skill and resource displayed in 
the construction of the line, or prevents his enjoying the beau- 
ties of the mountain scenery. He feels like one drawn along a 
difficult road, but from whose mind every timorous sensation 
is banished by seeing how completely the strong and skillful 
driver has his horses in hand, directs them at will, curbs them 
witha finger. And, indeed, it is this curb power which conati- 
totes one of the greatest marvels of the Fell system. When 
going twelve miles gn hour down gradients of one in twelve, 
tbe brakes are applied, the perpendicular wheels cease to turn, 
the horizontal wheels clip the central rail with hundred-vice 
; power, and within some thirty. yards the train is brought to a 
J complete stand-still without the slightest shock or concussion. 
/ It would be impossible to employ such power as would bring the 
train up short, and produce all the effects of a railway accident. 
Danger from avalanches has been gaarded against by covered 
ways, some in masonry—where stonez and pieces of rock are 
apt to fall—and others of iron roofing. ‘The adoption of this 
plan has enabled the constractors of the line to make use of a 
considerable part of the old road over the mountain, a gradual 
ascent which wus abandoned for a zig-zag line on account of 
the danger to passengers from avalanches and falling stones. 
Exclusive of several short tunnels, the road is covered in for a 
distance of altogether nearly six miles, in several places on each 
side of the summit of the mountain. The time hitherto em- 
ployed (in the varions trial trips recently madé) in getting 
across the mountain has been a little over four hours of actual 
locomotion. But stoppages are inevitable, chiefly for the pur- 
aoag of watering the engine, and the journey will hardly take 
ess time than five hours and a halffat least under present ar- 
rangements. It is a great object to economise weight, and con- 
sequently much water cannot be carried. The opening of 
the line to the public is fixed for the 8th of June. The trains 
will be of several kinds—first-class, express, ordinary trains, 
and goods trains, ‘The maximum number of carriages will be 
five or six, with one or two luggage vans. The carriages are 
upon the omnibus plan, and one travels sideways. The width 
of the carriages is six and one-half feet, outside measurement. 
Bymeans of small platforms outside the doors, which are at 
each end of the carriages, one may walk through the whole 
train. In general there will be a luggage van between the 
foremost carriage and the engine, 30 a3 to protect the passen- 

gers from the heat.” 


Life in Mining Towas. 


The history of mining towns the world over seems to be the 
same. In the early period it is usual for rough specimens of 
humanity to flourish and take a prominent place in society. 
The absence of woman’s refining influence, and the softening 
and restraining effect of religion, gives a kind of license to 
these characters which is not often neglected. This period 
generally winds up with a tragedy or two, somebody is hung, 
and the spirits of kindred proclivities are awed into decency. 
Georgetown has passed this first period, and is now entering 
on the second. Churches are now being organized, and a 
great majority of the people pay respect to the Sabbath. 
When Sunday comes they seem to divest themselves of the 
cares and troubles of daily life, and show by their apparel and 
deportment that they belong to a Christian nation. Society 
is settling gradually down to respectability. We are glad to 
mark this change, for we confess to a weakness for the good 
old customs of our fathers. We express this feeling of satis- 
faction without affectation or hypocrisy, simply as a practical 
man of the world, for if we were positively certain in our mind 
that religion was all a tissue of superstitious fables, we must 
still acknowledge its good effects, its refining and elevating in- 
fluence. ‘The wholesome restraint of Christianity upon the 
people of America, is better and more effective than the 
strongest police which could possibly be organized. Napo- 
leon, who did not believe in religion, who was a professed un- 
believer, found it necessary, when called to guvern a nation 
which had altogether discarded religion, to gradually lead the 
people back to what he considered their old superstitious cus- 
toms. He was aman of policy, and being better skilled in 
the art of governing than most men, adopted generally the 
wisest plan to control his people. 

‘The scenes of violence and bloodshed which so frequently 
mark the early history of mining towns, give a striking illus- 
tration of what mankind would be without religion, and should 
incline all good citizens to patronize and support it, whether 
they are regular church members or not—Colorado Herald. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEC KER & SONS beg to inform the public that they 
a have established a Wareroom of their well-known Baiances and Weighis 
of Precision tor Assayers, Chemists, Jewellers, Druggists, and in general, for 
every use where accuracy is required, at No. 18 Exchange Place, New York. 
Price list can be had on application, je29:6m 


W L. WASHBURNE, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


EMBLEMATIC SIGNS AND WEATHER VANES, 


708 BROADWAY, 12 COURTLANDT, and 178 WOOSTER STREETS, 
je63m NEW YORK. 


BrAstine BY ELECTRICITY. | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


MINING. 


BISHOP'S ELECTRIC FUSE, 
, WITH CUTTA PERCHA CAPS, 


ALSO, 


ELECTRIC MACHINES for use with the above, furnishe | to order, of any size 
required. 


BISHOP'S GUTTA PERCHA CAPS, 


YOR 


EPPLODING NITRO-GLYCERINE, D A 


with Match Fuse, on band and furnished to orcer, with promptness, and 
WARRANTED SURE FIRE. RECEIVED THE FIRST PREMIUMS AT THE GREAT PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Bay” Send for Mlustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet. 


NY, 
THE BISHOP GUTTA PERCHA COMPA FAIRBANKS & CO.. 


113 LIBERTY STREET. 
252 Broadway, N. Y. 


je6:1m SAM. C. BISHOP, General Agent. 


WHEELER & WILSON “4: 
625 BROADWAY, SS 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR ALL CLASSES OF MACHINERY. 
DO NOT CHILL. 


A por GUARANTEED FREE from GUM OR GRIT. 
Ny Endorsed by the leading Mecaanicians and ArtisANs of the United States and 
Europe as the 
FAMILIES BEST LUBRICATORS 
N, Agent, 

MANUFACTURERS. july4:10t Volcante Oil and Coal-Co , 


7 Broadway, New York, 
Box 478i. mayl6-ly 
QGOUTHARD, HOBSON & CO.’S 


STONE DRILLING MACHINE. 


Portable, Durable and Cheap. Can be driven by hand. steam, or other 

wer. 5%8 WATER STREET, New York City. 

The only machine for hand power that is perfectly simple and portable. 
WiM never get out of order with common management. Will repay its cost 
several times over in ove season, saving at least tnree-fourtbs of cost of drili 
ing. je20:6m 


BACON'S IMPROVED TRUNK ENGINE. 


For Stationary avd Hoisting Purposes, Portable Hoisting Engines for Dock, 
Steamsnip and Building usage. Stationary and Portable Engines for all pur- 
poses where steam-power is needed. ; 

Hoisting Engines for Stores and Warehouses, with Platform and Safety Hoist- 
ing Apraratas. 

This Engine is simpler and cheaper than anything in the market, and is 
powertul, compact and durable. Price and descriptive lists sent ou apphca- 
tion, Manufactured and for sale by 


BROOKS & BACON, 
No. 450 West street, New York. 


July 4:6m 


RR. HOE & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WARRANTED 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Single and Double Cylinder, and Type Revolving 
PRINTING MACHINES. 


Nels OW 
-= 
! = \ 


Wilt 
4 
\ 


Circular Saws with Movable or Inserted Teeth. 


The accompanying engraving represents a new and improved Circular Saw with inserted teeth, manufactured by us, and con- 
oaiel ayo plan in which is combined a mechanical arrangement embracing all the requirements of inserted teeth without an ob- 
jec jonable feature. : 

These saws possess great advantages over all others, The tecth are grooved all around and comprise considerably more than : 
half a circle ; consequently when they are turned into the sockets they become as firmly fixed as if they were a part of the plate itself. 
These saws can be run at any speed desired, and there is no possibility of the teeth being thrown out of their sockets from any cau-e. 
‘There are no rivets required. In these and other respects they have an advantage over all other inserted touth saws manufaciured. 


Circulars and price lists wili be sent on application. : 
R. HOE & CoO., 


AUSSE LER CO 
== PATENTEO NOY. 5 i967 


Sold wholesale and retail, by 


DAVIS COLA MORE CO., 


Importers ot China and Glass, 479 Broadway, (four doors below Broome Street,) New York City. 


Something that will pot Break ; a handle tbat will’not crack ; is not offensive to the smell, like rubber ; is beautiful in design and finish ; is the best possible article for Families, Hotels, Restaurants and Steamboats. 


fie by J. RUSSSLL & CO.,Greea River Works, Greenfield, Mass. 


may?:3m 
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po May 23:ly 31 Gold Street, New York. 
— 
THIS Knife i : ; 7 ith Silver ; i Silver- nife offered for sale 
fHIS Knife is forged from one bar of Steel, handle and blade ; is heavily plated with Silver ; and is the cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 


